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Our Message 


P | * IIIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read its pages 
the message of the soul. The message is, man is more than ap 
animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, though his divinity 
be masked by, and hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no acci- 

dent of birth nor plaything of fate. He is a POWER, the creator and 


destroyer of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in. | 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. There he | 
will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an everlasting power for 


good. 


A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in this busy 


world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. Yet we believe | 


it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 


In the future philosophy will be more than mental gymnastics, sci- | 
ence will outgrow materialism, and religion will become unsectarian. In | 
the future man will act justly and will love his brother as himself, not | 
because he longs for reward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but | 
because he will know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his | 
fellow are parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot | 


hurt another without hurting himself. 


In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each other | 
in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at the cost of | 
suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seeking an ideal, they | 


chase a Shadowy form. In their grasp, it vanishes 


Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare and of | 


earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with the laughter of 
the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of distress. Man 
embraces and clings closer to the cause of his sorrows, even while held 
down by them. Disease, the emissary of death, strikes at his vitals. 
Then is heard the message of the soul. This message is of strength, of 
love, of peace. This is the message we would bring: the STRENGTH 
to free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the COURAGE 
to seek the truth in every form; the LOVE to bear each other’s bur. 
dens; the PEACE that comes to a freed mind, an OPENED HEART, 
and CONSCIOUSNESS through an undving life. 
Let all who receive THE Worp pass on this message. 


THE WORD. 
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Do You Want a Library 


rich in treasures of thought and in spiritual teachings? 
Then get a complete set of the thirteen bound volumes of 


The Word 


and you will not only have a library of reference, but in it you will have complete 
resentations of subjects in chaste and original style and on vital themes. THE 
VORD is invaluable to the one who seeks the knowledge of the laws of life, and 
this is given in lncid form. If you will take the knowledge which THE WorpD gives, 
you will not lose it and it will be with you always. THE Worp will make you 
acquainted with yourself. Through your own nature it will show you yourself 
reflected in the human mirrors around yeu, and in yourself you may see them and 


know them. 


THE WorD will make you familiat with environments, however . 


strange they be, and it will give you a knowledge of the world and make you fee) 
at home with yourself in it as you never did before. 


Volumes, I to XIII inclusive, Nicely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Tops, with 
Symbol in Gold Stamped on Back, $25.00— Special. 





Bhagavad Gita 


This is One of the Greatest 
Treasures of the Liter- 
ature of all Ages 
and Nations 


from the Hindu Lliad,. “The Mahabharata” 
Put into English by William Q. Judge 
Flexible Leather, 75c. Cloth, 50c. 


The theme of the ‘‘Bhagavad Gita’”’ 
is a certain war between the Person- 
ality and the Divine Self in man. 
Such a war is going on constantly in 
all human beings. Its tumult may 
be heard and felt more or less dis- 
tinctly atalltimes. But with attention 
and discrimination the warring ele- 
ments may be plainly noticed, and 
man is enabled to intelligentiy and 
with a purpose engage in the battle, 
the field of which is his body. 


It is the pocket companion of many who 
try to live the Higher Life. 
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By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 
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The sections are devoted to: 

Cosmology. 

Anthropology, the Generation of Man, 
Woman, and Marriage, the Con- 
stitution of Man, Death. 

Pneumatology. 

Medicine, Anatomy, the Causes and 
the Beginning of Diseases; the 
Five Causes, Diseases produced 
by Astra} Causes, by Spiritua? 
Causes, by Divine Causes. The 
Practice of Medicine. 

Philosophy and Theosophy. 

Appendix: Adepts, Creation, Genera- 
tion, Initiation, Mediumship, 
Thought Transference, Spirits of 
the Departed, the Elixir of Life, 
the Primum Ens, the Alcahest, 
Zenexton. 


No Student of the Occult can afford to over- 


look Paracelsus. 
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FLYING. 


AN has the power to overcome gravitation and raise 
M his physical body and take aerial flights in it, as 


surely as in his thought he can fly to distant parts 

of earth. It is hard for a man to discover and 
make use of his power over gravity and of flight, because his 
physical body is so heavy and because it tumbles down if he 
does not hold it up, and because he has not seen anyone rise 
and move freely through the air without mechanical con- 
trivance. 

The law called gravitation rules every particle of physi- 
cal matter, reaches into and through the psychic emotional 
world and exerts a powerful influence on the mind itself. It 
is natural that gravitation should have its mysterious pull on 
physical bodies and cause them to feel heavy by drawing them 
towards its physical center of gravity—the earth center. The 
center of gravity in the earth pulls on the center of gravity in 
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every physical body around it and compels every physical 
body to lie as flat on the earth as the pull can make it. 
This is why water finds its level, why an object falls 
until its heaviest parts are nearest to the earth, and why the 
physical body of man tumbles down when he does not hold it 
up. But when a man’s physical body falls down because of 
the pull of gravitation, he can raise it up again if the thread 
of the life of that physical body has not been snapped by the 
fall. No one is surprised to hear that a man has fallen, be- 
cause falls are of common occurrence, and everybody has 
experienced the fact of gravitation. Anyone would be sur- 
prised if he should rise in the air, because he has not had that 
experience, and he does not think he can overcome gravita- 
tion. When a man’s body lies prostrate on the ground, how 
does he lift it and stand it on its feet and balance it there? 
To lift his bodily mass, the ligaments, muscles and nerves 
have been called into play. But what is the power which 
operated these and which really lifted the body? That 
power is as mysterious as the pull of gravitation. The 
pull of gravitation is overcome to the degree that the bulk 
of the body is raised from the ground. The same power 
by which a man makes his body lift itself to its feet will en- 
able him to raise that body into the air. It took man a year 
or more to learn how to lift his body, stand it on its feet and 
make it walk. This he can now do in a few seconds, because 
he has confidence and has taught the body how to do it. It 
will take man some time to learn how to raise his body into 
the air, if that is possible, by the same power with which he 
now lifts his body and stands it on its feet. 

When man has learned how to raise and lower his body 
in the air, the proceeding will seem as natural and common- 
place as standing up or sitting is now. In early childhood, 
standing up alone was a hazardous venture and walking across 
the floor was a fearful undertaking. It is not now so consid- 
ered. It is now easier for the aviator to get into his aeroplane 
and fly through the air than it was for him in early child- 
hood to stand up and to walk. 

One who thinks that a human being cannot rise in the 
air without contact or extraneous assistance, and who says that 
such an occurrence would be without precedent or due to 
fraudulent practices, is ignorant of that department of history 
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FLYING 3 


which deals with phenomena. In the literature of Eastern 
countries there are numerous accounts of men who have risen 
up from the ground, remained suspended in or moved through 
the air. ‘These occurrences have been recorded for a great 
number of years down to the present, and have at times been 
witnessed by large gatherings of people. There are numerous 
accounts in the literature of the middle ages and in more mod- 
ern times, of levitation of the saints of the church and of 
other ecstatics. Such phenomena have been recorded by scep- 
tics as well as in church history. The history of modern spir- 
itism gives numerous details of such phenomena. 

It may be objected that such records were not made by 
competent men who were trained according to modern scien- 
tific methods of investigation. Such objection will not be 
made by the honest inquirer when he is furnished with evi- 
dence offered by a competent and trustworthy investigator of 
modern times. 

Sir William Crookes is such an authority. In his “Notes 
of an Inquiry into the Phenomena called Spiritual,” which 
were first published in the “Quarterly Journal of Science,” 
January, 1874, and under the subhead, “The Levitation of 
Human Beings,” he writes: 

“The most striking cases of Levitation which I have wit- 
nessed have been with Mr. Home. On three separate occa- 
sions have I seen him raised completely from the floor of 
the room. Once sitting in an easy chair, once kneeling on 
his chair, and once standing up. On each occasion I had full 
opportunity of watching the occurrence as it was taking place. 

“There are at least a hundred recorded instances of Mr. 
Home’s rising from the ground, in the presence of as many 
separate persons, and I have heard from the lips of the three 
witnesses to the most striking occurrence of this kind—the 
Earl of Dunraven, Lord Lindsay and Captain C. Wynne— 
their most minute accounts of what took place. To reject 
the recorded evidence on this subject is to reject all human 
testimony whatever, for no fact in sacred or profane history 
is supported by a stronger array of proofs. The accumulated 
testimony establishing Mr. Home’s levitations is overwhelm- 
ing.” 

Man may fly through the air in his physical body by 
either one of two methods. He may fly in his physical body 
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without any support or attachment whatever, or he may fly 
by the use of a wing-like attachment to his body. For a man 
to fly unaided and without any attachment, his body must 
become lighter than air and he must induce the motive force 
of flight. He who would fly with a wing-like attachment may 
have a heavy body, but to fly he must induce the motive force 
of flight. The first method is more difficult than the second. 
Few of those who are recorded to have risen and moved 
through the air have done so voluntarily and at a certain 
specified time. Many of those who are said to have risen and 
floated in the air have done so as the result of fasting, of 
prayer, of a diseased condition of body, or of their peculiar 
practices or habits of life. Their peculiar habits or practices 
Of mental devotions acted on the internal psychic nature and 
embued it with the force of lightness. The force of light- 
ness dominated the force of gravity or weight of the body 
and raised the physical body into the air. It is not neces- 
sar for one who would rise and guide his movements through 
the air to become an ascetic, be diseased, or follow peculiar 
practices. But, if he would control the force of gravity or 
weight of his body and would induce the motive force of 
Hight, he must be able to select a subject of thought and fol- 
low it to its conclusion without interruption from other trains 
of thought; and he must learn to dominate his physical body 
and make it responsive to his thought. 

It is impossible for one to overcome gravity who is con- 
fident that he cannot. For a man to learn how to exert 
voluntarily an influence over the weight of his body, he must 
begin by having a reasonable confidence that he can. Let 
one walk to the edge of a high building and look down to 
the street, or let him look from an overhanging rock into the 
depths of a chasm. If he has not before had such an expe- 
rience, he will draw back in fright or will clutch his sup- 
port, to withstand the strange sensation which feels like a 
pull downward or as though he were falling. ‘Those who 
have often had such experiences still instinctively push 
against their support to resist the strange force which seems 
to be drawing them down as they look into the depths. So 
great has been this drawing force that in certain cases it has 
required the efforts of several men to pull another of their 
number who would have fallen away from the edge of a 
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great height. Yet, a cat could walk along the edge without 
the slightest fear of falling. 

As such experiments will be evidence that the gravity 
or weight of the body may be increased by the pull or draw- 
ing force, other experiments will give evidence that gravity 
may be overcome by an exercise of the force of lightness. 
On an evening in the dark of the moon, when the stars are 
bright and there is no cloud in the sky, when the temperature 
is agreeable and there is nothing to disturb, let one lie flat 
on his back with outstretched arms on the ground, and in 
as comfortable a manner as he can. The place selected should 
be one where no tree or other object on the earth is within 
range of vision. Then let him look upward among the stars. 
Let him breathe easily and feel at rest and forget the earth 
by thinking of the stars and of his moving among them or 
in the spaces through which they move. Or let him select 
some place among a group of stars and imagine he is being 
drawn there or floating in space toward that point. As he 
forgets the earth and thinks of his moving freely in the vast- 
ness of the stellar space, he experiences a lightness and a 
dropping away or absence of the earth. If his thought is 
clear and steady and unafraid, he will actually rise in his 
physical body from the earth. But as soon as the earth drops 
off he invariably is seized by fear. The thought of leaving 
the earth shocks him, and he sinks back and holds to the 
earth. It is well that such as have made this or a like experi- 
ment have not risen far from earth, because without further 
knowledge the lightness could not long have been maintained 
in thought. Gravity would have influenced the mind, un- 
steadied the thought, and the physical body would have fallen 
and been crushed on the earth. 

But one who has been successful in an experiment to the 
point where the earth is about to fall away and leave him 
floating in space will never doubt the possibility of the free 
flight of man. 

Why is a man’s body influenced by his thought of weight 
or of lightness? Why will a cat or a mule walk along the 
brink of a precipice, while an ordinary man cannot with safety 
stand on its edge and look down? The cat or the mule will 
show no sign of fear so long as their footing is secure. They 
have no dread of falling, because they do not and cannot pic- 
ture themselves falling. Because they do not imagine or 
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form a picture of a fall, there is not the slightest likelihood 
that they will. When a man looks over the edge of a preci- 
pice, the thought of falling is suggested to his mind; and, if 
he does not lie flat, the thought is likely to overcome his poise 
and cause him to fall. If his footing is secure, he will not 
fall, unless he thinks of falling. If his thought of falling is 
strong enough, he will surely fall, because his body must fol- 
low its center of gravity when and to where that center is 
projected by thought. A man has no difficulty in walking 
on a board six inches wide and raised one foot from the 
ground. He is not likely to become giddy and fall off. But 
raise that board ten feet from the ground and he treads it 
cautiously. Let him attempt to walk over a bare bridge three 
feet wide and stretching across a gorge with a roaring Cat- 
aract below him. If he gives no thought to the cataract or 
gorge and thinks only of the bridge on which he should walk, 
he is less likely to fall off that bridge than he is to fall off 
the board six inches wide. But few are able to walk safely 
across such a bridge. That man can learn to overcome to a 
degree the fear of falling 1s shown by the feats of acrobats. 
Blondin walked a rope stretched across Niagara Falls and 
met with no mishap. 

Except when another force is brought to bear on physi- 
cal bodies, all physical bodies are controlled by the force 
called gravity, or gravitation. Every physical body is by its 
gravity held close to the earth until means are used to dis- 
lodge it and the other force is used to raise it. That physical 
objects can be raised from the ground without any physical 
contact is proven by the “levitation of tables,” or of ‘me- 
diums,” by a force used in spiritism. Anyone may draw a 
piece of steel along or raise it from the ground by the force 
exerted through a magnet. 

Man can learn how to use a force which will overcome 
the force of gravity and give lightness to his body and cause 
it to rise into the air. To raise his physical body into the air 
a man must conform and attune its molecular structure to and 
charge it with the force of lightness. He can charge his 
molecular body with lightness by breathing and by certain 
uninterrupted thought. Under certain conditions the raising 
of his body from the earth may be accomplished by singing 
or chanting certain simple sounds. The reason that certain 
singing or chanting may so affect the physical body is that 
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sound has an immediate effect on the molecular structure of 
every physical body. When the thought of lightness is intent 
on the raising of the body and the necessary sounds are pro- 
duced, they affect the molecular structure from within and 
without, and, given the proper rhythm and timbre, it will 
respond to the thought of lightness, which will cause the body 
to rise in the air. 

One may apprehend the possibility of his raising his own 
body by the intelligent use of sound, if he has paid atten- 
tion to the effect which music has produced on him and on 
others, or if he has had occasion to be present at certain 
religious revival meetings, at which some of those present 
seemed to be seized with a certain ecstacy and to have tripped 
so lightly over the floor as to hardly touch it while they sang. 
The statement often made by one of an enthusiastic gather- 
ing that “I was almost lifted out of myself,” or, “How inspir- 
ing and uplifting!” after the rendering of certain music, is 
an evidence of how the molecular structure is affected by 
sound, and how the molecular body responds when in keep- 
ing with or agreeable to the thought. But then one is in a 
negative condition. ‘To rise from :the ground voluntarily 
he must be in a positive attitude of mind and must charge 
his molecular body by his voluntary breath and make it posi- - 
tive to the earth, with the force of lightness. 

To charge the molecular body with lightness, to over- 
come gravity by breathing and rise in the air, one should 
breathe deeply and freely. As the breath is taken into the 
body, the endeavor should be to feel it as it seems to pass 
through the body. ‘This feeling may be of a slight surging 
downward through the body and upward through the body 
with each inhalation and exhalation. The feeling is some- 
what as though the breath passed through the entire body 
downward and upward. But the air that is breathed in does 
not so pass through the body. The apparent tingling or surg- 
ing or feeling of the breath is a feeling of the blood as it 
circulates through arteries and veins. When one breathes 
easily and deeply and tries to feel the breath through the 
body, the breath is the carrier of the thought. As the air is 
drawn into the air chambers of the lungs, this thought which 
pervades it is impressed on the blood as the blood enters the 
pulmonary alveolii for oxygenation; and, as the oxygenated 
blood goes downward or to the extremities of the body, the 
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thought goes with it and produces the feeling of the surging 
or tingling or breathing, to the extremities and back again, 
upward to the heart and the lungs. As the breathing con- 
tinues and the thought of the breathing through the body and 
of lightness is continued uninterruptedly, the physical body 
feels as though all parts of it were alive and the blood, which 
is alive and which may seem to be the breath, is felt as it 
circulates through the entire body. As the blood circulates, 
it acts on and charges every cell in the body with the quality 
of lightness with which it is impressed. When the cells have 
been charged with the quality of lightness, an immediate con- 
nection is made between them and the inter-cellular or molec- 
ular form structure of the physical body to an inner breath, 
which inner breath is the true carrier of the thought of light- 
ness. As soon as the connection is made between the inner 
breath and the molecular form body of the physical, an en- 
tire change is produced throughout the body. The change 
is experienced as a sort of ecstacy. As the dominating thought 
directing the inner breath is of lightness, the force of light- 
ness overcomes the force of gravity. The physical body then 
loses weight. If it remains on the ground where it stands, 
or reclines, it will be as light as thistle-edown. The thought 
of rising is an order to the physical body to ascend, when the 
thought of ascending is uppermost. As the breath is inhaled, 
it is turned at the diaphragm into an unward current to the 
lungs. The inner breath so acting through the outer physi- 
cal breath enables the body to rise. As the breath aspires 
there may come the sound as of a rushing wind or as the still- 
ness of space. The force of lightness has then overcome grav- 
ity for the time, and man ascends into the air in his physical 
body in an ecstacy which he had not before experienced. 
When man so learns to ascend, there will be no danger 
of his falling suddenly back to the earth. His descent will 
be as gradual as he desires. As he learns so to ascend, he 
will lose the fear of falling. When gravity is overcome, there 
is no sense of weight. When there is no sense of weight, there 
is no fear of falling. When the force of lightness is exer- 
cised, man may rise and remain suspended in the air at any 
height which is possible for physical breathing. But he can- 
not yet fly. A control of the force of lightness is necessary 
to the man who would fly in his physical body without any 
physical attachments or contrivances. But lightness alone 
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will not enable him to fly. To fly he must induce another 
force, the motive force of flight. 

The motive force of flight moves a body along a hori- 
zontal plane. The force of lightness moves a body upward 
in a vertical direction, while gravity draws it downward in 
a vertical direction. 

When the force of lightness is controlled, the motive 
force of flight is induced by thought. When one has over- 
come the gravity or weight of his physical body by control 
of the force of lightness and has risen in the air, he will, nat- 
urally, induce the motive force of flight, because he will think 
of some place to which he would go. As soon as he thinks 
of direction to some place, the thought connects the motive 
force of flight with the molecular form body of the physical, 
and the physical body is moved forward by the motive force 
of flight, similarly as the electrical force induced by a mag- 
netic Current moves an object, such as a trolley car along a 
track. 

One who has learned to fly by a control of the force of 
lightness and by use of the motive force of flight may travel 
great distances in little time or pass as leisurely through the 
air as he pleases. The sseed at wh...: he travels is limited 
only by the ability of the body to overcome the friction caused | 
by its passage through the air. But friction, too, may be over- 
come, by the control of his own atmosphere and by learning 
to adjust it to the atmosphere of the earth. The thought 
guides the motive force of flight and causes it to act on the 
molecular form body, which moves the physical to whatever 
place one desires to go. 

Flight by such means as here indicated may seem impos- 
sible at present. It is impossible for some at present, but it 
is possible for others. It is especially impossible for those 
who feel sure that it is impossible. It 1s not likely that those 
who believe it possible will learn how to fly in the manner 
here described, for, though the psychic organism necessary 
to work with may be theirs, they may lack mental qualities, 
such as patience, perseverance, control of thought, and may 
not be willing to acquire these qualities. Still, there are a 
few who have the psychic organism and the mental character- 
istics necessary, and for these it is possible. 

Those who object to giving the time and the exercise of 
thought necessary to success are not the ones who will achieve 
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the art of rising and moving through the air in their physical 
bodies, without mechanical means. They forget the length 
of time it took, the difficulties they had to overcome and the 
assistance given by their parents or teachers before they were 
able to control the movements of their physical bodies. 
Greater difficulties than those must be overcome and more 
time spent before man will be able to acquire the power to 
fly without physical means. ‘The only assistance which he 
may expect is the faith in his own inherent knowledge and 
in his latent power. 

The body of man is born with the potential ability to 
walk and to control his physical movements, which tendencies 
are inherited from his parents and a long line of ancestry. 
It is possible that in an early age man had the power to fly 
—which would account for the seemingly strange notions 
preserved and handed down to us in the mythologies and 
legends of the Greeks, the Hindus and other ancient races— 
and that he lost the power as he progressed and took greater 
interest in his physical and more material development. 
Whether or not man in earlier ages could fly, he must now 
train his thought and adapt his physical body to the purpose 
if he intends to guide his movements through the air as nat- 
urally and more readily than he now guides his physical body 
on the earth. 

It is more likely that man will learn to fly by the second 
method of flight, which is by a slight physical attachment to 
his body, than the first means of flight, which has been briefly 
outlined. 

The second means of flight which man may learn is to 
fly as birds fly, by the motive force of flight, without the 
overcoming of gravity and without decrease of the weight 
of his physical body. For flight of this kind it will be neces- 
sary to contrive and use a wing-like structure, so fastened to 
the body that it may be used with the ease and freedom with 
which birds use their wings. Let it be understood that the 
power to fly depends on his ability to induce the motive force 
of flight, and not on the flapping or the fluttering of the wing- 
like structure which he will attach to his body. The wing- 
like contrivance will be used to rise in the air when the 
motive force of flight is induced, to maintain a balance in 
the air, to guide the body in any desired direction, and to 
descend gradually on any place without injury to the body. 
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Preparatory to inducing the motive power of flight, one 
should train his body and his thought to the achievement of 
flight. Morning and evening are the times best suited to 
accustom the body to such undertaking, and exercising the 
thought with the object of flight. 

In the calm of the morning and the evening let the one 
who has deep and quiet faith in himself and who believes it 
is possible for him to fly stand on a slight rising on a broad 
plain or on a hill commanding a broad and uninterrupted 
view of land undulating into the distance. Let him look over 
the broad distances as intimately as he looks on the place on 
which he stands, and let him think of the lightness and free- 
dom of the air as he breathes deeply and regularly. As his 
eye follows the undulations into the distance, let him have 
a longing to reach out and soar, as he knows the birds can, 
over the scene below him. As he breathes, let him feel that 
the air he draws in has a lightness, as though it would lift 
him upward. When he feels the lightness of the air, he 
should hold his legs together and raise his arms to a horizon- 
tal position with palms downward as he inhales the light air. 
After continued practice of these movements, he may have 
a feeling of a calm joy. 

These exercises and this feeling attunes the molecular 
form body within and throughout the physical matter of his 
body to the motive force of flight. As the exercises continue 
without lack of confidence in his inherent power to fly, he will 
through his molecular form body sense the proximity of the 
motive force of flight, and he feels as though like a bird he, 
too, ought to fly. As he brings his molecular form body into 
touch with the motive force of flight, he will in one of his 
exercises, simultaneously with his inbreathing, reach outward 
with his arms and legs with a motion as of swimming, and 
he will by thought intuitively connect or induce the motive 
force of flight to act on the molecular form body of his physi- 
cal, and he will be impelled forward. By a slight pushing 
of his feet from the ground he will be carried forward a short 
distance through the air, or he may drop after only a few feet. 
This will depend on the fitness of contact between his molec- 
ular form body and the motive force of flight, and upon his 
power of thought to continue the relationship which he had 
established between them. The contact once established, 
however, will give him assurance that he can fly. 
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But although he has demonstrated to his physical senses 
that there is the motive force spoken of, he will not be able 
to fly without some contrivance to answer the purpose of the 
wings and tail such as a bird uses. To induce the motive 
force of flight without a wing-like attachment to his body 
would be dangerous or disastrous to the physical body, be- 
cause when induced the motive force would impel the body 
forward, but man would not be able to guide his flight 
and he would be forced along the ground without ability to 
give direction except as he might from time to time reach out 
with his hands or push the ground with his feet. 

To obtain evidence that the motive force of flight is not 
a fancy nor figure of speech, and to see the results of the 
action of and the use of the motive force of flight, one should 
study the flight of some birds. If the study is conducted me- 
chanically, it is not likely that he will discover the motive 
force of flight nor understand how the birds induce and use 
it. Huis attitude of mind in observing birds and their move- 
ments should be one of sympathy. He should try to follow 
the movements of a bird, as though he were in that bird. In 
this attitude of mind he is more likely to know why and how 
a bird moves its wings and tail as it does, and how it increases 
and decreases its flight. After he knows the force or the use 
to which it is put by birds, he may subject its action to exact 
measurements and tests. But before he has discovered it he 
should not look for it mechanically. 

Among the birds which use the motive force of flight to 
fly are the wild goose, the eagle, hawk, and the gull. One 
who desires to study the motive force in action should seek 
an opportunity of observing these. ‘The best time to observe 
wild geese in flight is in the evening and the morning in the 
fall of the year, when they are migrating southward to escape 
the northern winter. The best place to observe their flight is 
along the banks of one of the ponds or lakes at which they 
are accustomed to alight during a journey of often thousands 
of miles. A flock of geese fly too high, when they do not in- 
tend to alight, for a student of flight to get good results from 
observation of their movements, so let him observe them, if 
he can, at a lake or pond where they intend to take rest be- 
fore continuing their long flight. As geese are very wary and 
have a keen instinct, the observer should be concealed from 
view and should have no firearms with him. As he hears the 
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honk and looks up, he will be impressed by the heavily built 
bodies sailing through the air swiftly and easily, accompanied 
by the regular movement of their wings. At first glance it 
might seem as though these birds flew by means of their wings. 
But as the observer gets in touch with one of the birds and 
feels its movements, he will find that the wings do not enable 
that bird to fly. He will find or seem to feel that there is a 
force which contacts the nervous organism of the bird and 
drives it onward; that the bird moves its wings as it does, not 
to force itself forward but to balance its heavy body through 
the variable currents of air, and with its regular breathing 
to excite its nervous organism which keeps its molecular form 
body in touch with the motive force of flight. The large 
body of the bird is too heavy to allow it to hover, with its 
comparatively small wing surface. The wings are muscular 
and strongly built because of the long continued muscular 
movements while flying. If the observer has examined the 
body of a wild goose, he will become aware that the speed 
with which it flies is not developed by beating the air with 
itt wings. Ihe movements of the wings are not rapid enough 
to produce such speed. As the bird lights on the water, the 
current of the motive force of flight is turned off by a change 
in its breathing and by ceasing the movements of its wings. 
In watching one of the flock as it is about to rise from the 
water one may in thought feel that it breathes deeply. He 
will see that it flaps its wings once or twice, and he can almost 
feel the motive current when the bird gets impetus as it pushes 
downward with its feet and tail and glides easily up into the 
air. 

The eagle or hawk may be observed under different con- 
ditions. At any time in pleasant weather while walking over 
the fields one may see a hawk gliding silently and apparently 
without effort through the air, as though it floated or was 
blown onward by the wind. The dullest mind will be im- 
pressed by that easy glide. The student of flight has an op- 
portunity to detect the motive force which carries the bird 
forward and to learn the use and purpose of its wings. Let 
him be still and in thought get within that bird and feel as 
it does in flight, and learn in thought to fly as it does with its 
body. As it is borne onward, a new current of air is entered, 
and the wings rise and fall to meet the change. As soon as 
the body is adjusted to the currents, it soars on and with keen 
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sight looks down on the fields. Some object attracts it, 
and, without fluttering its wings, it darts downward; or, if 
the object is not for it, adjusts its wings, which meet the air 
and carry it upward again. Having attained its accustomed 
height, it soars onward again, or, if it wishes to wait until the 
object in sight is ready for it to take it, it decreases the 
motive force and sweeps in graceful curves until it is ready to 
descend. Then down it shoots. As it nears the ground, j 
turns off the motive current, raises its wings high, drops, then 
flutters to break its fall, and its claws clasp around the rabbit, 
chicken or other prey. Then, by breathing and by flapping 
its wings, the hawk induces the motive current to contact the 
molecular body. With flapping wings it forges on and up 
again until the motive current has full contact and it is away 
from the earth disturbance. 

As the observer moves in thought with the bird, he may 
feel through his body the sensations of that bird. He may 
feel the position of the wing and tail that carries the body 
upward, the changing of the horizontal position of the wings 
when it sweeps to the left or to the right, the ease and light- 
ness of soaring, or the acceleration that comes with increased 
speed. ‘These sensations are felt in the parts of the body cor- 
responding to those of the bird. The motive force of flight 
impels the body which it contacts. As the bird is heavier 
than air, it cannot remain suspended in mid-air. It must keep 
moving. There is considerable witig movement while the 
bird remains near the ground, because it has to overcome the 
disturbance at earth level and because the motive force of 
flight is not so easily contacted as at higher levels. The bird 
flies high because the motive force works better at high alti- 
tudes than at earth levels and because there is less danger of 
its being shot. 

The gull affords opportunity for study at close range. 
Gulls will for many days accompany a passenger boat on its 
journey, and their number will be greatly increased or dimin- 
ished from time to time during the journey. The observing 
passenger may study the birds at close range for hours at a 
time. His time is limited only by his interest and endurance. 
A pair of high power binocular glasses will be of great assis- 
tance in following the flight of any bird. With their aid the 
bird may be brought very close. The slightest movement of 
head, feet or feathers may be seen under favorable conditions. 
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When the passenger has selected his bird and has brought it 
close to him with the binoculars, he should follow it in 
thought and in feeling. He will see the turning of its head 
from this side to that, will notice how it drops its feet as it 
nears the water, or feel how it hugs them to its body as it 
breasts the wind and sails swiftly onward. The bird keeps 
pace with the boat, however fast it may go. Its flight may be 
maintained for a considerable time or, as some object at- 
tracts it, it darts downward in great haste; and all this with- 
out the movement of its wings, even though a brisk head-wind 
be blowing. How can the bird, unless it is impelled by a 
force not generally known to man, go as fast and faster than 
the boat and against the wind and without the rapid move- 
ment of its wings? It cannot. The bird induces the motive 
force of flight, and the observer may sometime become aware 
of it, as he thoughtfully follows the bird and experiences 
somewhat of the sensations of its movements in his body. 

The student may learn from each of the large and strong- 
ly built birds accustomed to long flight, such as the falcon, the 
eagle, the kite or the alavatross. Each has its own lesson to 
teach. But few birds are as accessible as the gull. 

When a man has learned of the birds their secret of 
flight and the uses which they make of wing and tail and has 
demonstrated to himself the existence of a motive force of 
flight, he will be qualified and will build an attachment for 
his body, to be used as a bird uses its wings and tail. He will 
not at first fly as easily as do birds, but in time his flight will 
be as sure and as steady and as long sustained as that of any 
bird. Birds fly instinctively. Man must fly intelligently. 
Birds are naturally equipped for flight. Man must prepare 
and equip himself for flight. Birds have little difficulty in 
getting control of their wings and in inducing the motive 
force of flight; they are prepared by nature and through ages 
of experience for flight. Man, if he ever had it, has long lost 
the power to induce the motive force of flight. But for man 
it is possible to attain all things. When he is convinced of 
the existence of the motive force of flight and prepares and 
demonstrates to himself that he can induce or command its 
aid, he will not be content until he has wrested from the air 
its secrets and can speed through it and ride its currents as 
easily as he now rides on land and water. 

Before man can begin to try to attain what is possible 
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for him, he must first be made aware of it. Already the 
aviators are preparing the mind and accustoming it to think 
of flight. They should discover many of the currents of the 
air, the ratio in the decrease of the power of gravity with the 
ascent of the body, the lessening of the fear of falling with the 
decrease of gravity, the effects on the physical body and on 
the mind of the gradual or sudden rise to high altitudes; and, 
it is possible that during one of his flights one among them 
may induce the motive force of flight. The one who does so 
may learn and at once increase the speed of his aeroplane as 
the force impels him on. It is not likely that if he is able to 
induce the motive force of flight he will be able to fly with it 
without use of his motor, because the aeroplane is not adjusted 
to his body, and because he cannot control it as he could a 
wing-like attachment to his body, because his body would not 
of itself stand the resistance of the car as the motive force of 
flight pushes him onward, and because it is likely that the 
weight of the aeroplane will be more than the body should 
attempt to force onward. Man need not attempt to use any 
attachment heavier than the weight of his body, once he is 
able to induce and use the motive force of flight. 

In flying by means of the use of wings, man will not be 
free from the danger of falling if the attachment should break 
or he loose control of it, because he has not freed the body 
from the force of gravity. The one who without any attach- 
ment frees the body from its gravity by a control of the force 
of lightness, and moves through the air by inducing the mo- 
tive force of flight, runs no risk of falling whatever, and his 
movements can be very much more rapid than those of the 
other. Whichever mode of flight is attained, it will bring about 
great changes in the bodies, habits and customs of the people. 
Their bodies will become lighter and finer, and people will 
find their chief pleasure and enjoyment in flying. The pleasure 
now found in swimming, dancing, speeding or swift move- 
ment of body is only a slight foretaste of the exquisite pleas- 
ure which will be found in flying. 

Who can say when this will be done? It may not be 
until centuries hence, or it may be tomorrow. It is within 
the reach of man. Let him who will fly. 














HAPPINESS. 


By BENO B. GATTELL. 


they seldom have any clear thought about nor how to 

attain it. To be happy, people want to have or to be 

this or that. When they have reached the goal of their 
desire, they find it is not what they desired. They remain 
unsatisfied. ‘They try again for the same or something else. 

People have lesser desires, often caused by suggestions 
received from the impressions of present surroundings, or 
from the report of conditions and events. So they wish for 
the thing or condition and entertain the notion that it will 
bring happiness to them. They are almost invariably mis- 
taken. They soon find that out. Yet they do not enough 
consider themselves, their nature, state, condition, before and 
after their effort, and so do not profit much by their expe- 
rience. ‘They get more experience and ever more, yet of 
knowledge little withal. 

People want to enjoy well being, peace, contentment, 
health, position, recognition, power, wealth, possessions, love, 
friendship. Some want nothing higher than what will cause 
them fun, amusement, entertainment, pleasure. All want the 
absence of the opposites. 

Such being the general if not the universal desire, there 
is nevertheless a world in which the opposites hold sway at 
most times. 

Strife, fight, rage, fear, worry, dissatisfaction, meanness, 
sickness, disease, poverty, oppression, corruption, injustice, 
crime, hatred, contempt, malice, bitterness, envy, gloom, an- 
guish, despondency, helplessness, suffering, heart-ache, god- 
lessness seem to fill the laboring, despairing, restless, seething 
world. ‘Those who for the time seem to be in the conditions 
they had in view, as the goal where to be happy, are soon 
carried away and back into the stewing mass. 

There are the crowds of wage slaves, whose lives are 
drudgery and hardship. Born in monotonous, ugly, unwhole- 
some and dangerous surroundings these poor people are re- 


Fy, they stsom wants to be happy. What it is they want, 
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lieved sufficiently to be carried over into the next week for a 
repetition of their laboring, their dull existence and tired life 
and sleep. Laboring as child slaves, young without youth, 
shallow when growing up, ignorant, mean, some withered 
and some brutal when they ought to be in vigor and intelli- 
gence, their happiness is often sought in low, trashy amuse- 
ments. Opportunities for rest and recovery are by them wast- 
ed or abused with vice, frivolity and inanity. 

There are many clerks, male and female, with superficial 
minds bent upon tawdry pleasures, to obtain which they work 
hard and forego many things. Yet there is no happiness for 
them, nothing but a flash of false pleasure and then the last- 
ing grayness of a humdrum life. 

There is the solid business man, bepraised by orators, 
campaigners, clerics, jury lawyers, as being a standard by 
which the actions of reasonable men are to be gauged. A 
worse standard it is hard to find. Modern sociology has 
shown the solid business man to be the source of most political 
and social abuses, from special legislation and political cor- 
ruption in public to the debauching of the young in private, 
Is the solid business man happy? 

Nor are the people living in the country happy. There 
is indeed air and light a-plenty, purer food and a close con- 
tact with natural conditions. While the bodies are in better 
condition, yet is happiness seldom found. But one does find 
a constant attempt to overreach, husbandry which descends 
often to penuriousness and meanness, a mass of complaints, 
and the wishes if not the executive ability of the solid busi- 
ness man, whom the country people emulate as far as they 
can. Small wonder that they complain most of the time. 

The footloose, free lances, the sports, gamblers, men and 
women about town, whose lives are riots during brief abun- 
dance and wastefulness changing into deeper gloom, distress 
and ills—can their momentary fits of joy and amusement be 
called happiness? 

Some seek happiness in marriage. Their selfish desire 
to be happy, or find a support with which the relationship 
was contracted, is soon balked. With the married there is 
often incompatibility, quarreling, intolerance, and a disregard 
of the other’s little rights and notions soon after the glamor of 
the first years, and it may be only months, are passed, under 
which the holy bond was united. Often children do not meet 
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the parents with love and respect. In turn parents look on 
offspring, if they cannot be avoided, as undesired and strange 
by-products, requiring a curtailing of the parent’s personal 
expenses. How can such feelings and relations be the soil 
from which may come a happy family life? 

The ambitious in power, in office, in position soon lose 
the erroneous notion that happiness is with them. Unceasing 
antagonism, criticism, vituperation, silent envy or loud clamor 
surround them. The approval of the virtuous and wise if mer- 
ited and given is swallowed up in the general turmoil. 

The artists, those on the stage or in the field of music, 
having obtained a glittering place, which so many desire, are 
they happy? They may be careless, but in circles where there 
is so much bickering, jealousy, criticism, intrigue, wasteful- 
ness, how can there be much happiness? 

Society, the mass of idle rich, whose lives are filled with 
vanities, emptiness, jealousy, envy, clothes, operas, travel, 
ennui, and the inevitable corruption, sure companion of idle- 
ness, frivolity and refinement: that society is no place where 
toseek happiness. None find happiness in mere society. None 
but those ignorant of the inside of high life would seek hap- 
piness there. 

The masses, however, do not appear in places where even 
portions of their lives are known. But investigation reveals 
the same state of things existing in the middle and humbler 
walks of life, though the features are less accentuated. 

Then there are many whose lives are entirely in the 
shadow, who are not seen in public; the unfortunate whom 
illness binds to a room, the inmates of hospitals, prisons, in- 
sane asylums, the old who work in mines, factories, sweat- 
shops and other hells, all dumb and unseen victims of greed 
and oppression, hopeless, helpless with no ray of light, and 
least of all from within. 

The gloom that hovers over the lives of so many enwraps 
the whole world and affects, indirectly in some invisible way, 
the lives of those who are not directly affected. 

How many smiling, pleased, contented, happy faces are 
on the streets, in the theatres, in the churches, and even in the 
open country where nature seems to invite a smile? Are not 
the greater number weary and tired or galvanized into action 
by an eager desire or anticipatione Are not the faces drawn 
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and sorrow-marked; or, if rotund, then shining with a hog- 
gish selfishness? 

The world is becoming kinder and has more glimpses 
of happiness, as one of the features of a larger life. But those 
who obtain these glimpses are few when contrasted with those 
who do not. 

There are, indeed, many happy faces, those of little boys 
and girls, as yet unconscious of themselves and the world, but 
they are living lives of little animals. There is a care-free 
mulatto, open mouthed, in the sun. There are the glowing 
eyes of young men and women, while under the excitement 
of dance music. There are the smiles of young men and girls 
going on an outing. There is sometimes the smile of some as 
the crowd gathers for the consumption of ardent spirits or 
malty brew. But these smiles, except in the case of the un- 
conscious little boys and girls, and the mulatto, are of short 
duration; and whether or not these are evidences of happiness 
might be questioned, because intelligence is an element of hap- 
piness. 

There are smiles and atmospheres of a different kind, dif- 
ferent because there is about them an element of conscious 
harmlessness, unselfishness or service; whereas the smile of 
cihldren and those like children is that of ignorance and in- 
nocence. There is the smile of the fisherman, who has care- 
fully gathered and made ready his outfit and in a cold and wet 
dawn sits in the mist waiting with patience and good humor 
for a bite; the smile of the toiler who at Christmas-time of- 
fers gifts to those dependent; the satisfaction of the doctor 
who without hope of reward but with some inconvenience has 
brought a mother through an illness and saved her for her 
children; there is often a genuine sign of happiness on the 
faces of some of the soldiers of the Salvation Army; there 1s 
a happy air about those who are temperate, self-restrained, 
whole-souled. 

Contrary to the common notion, there is no happiness in 
the possession of those worldly things and the achievement 
of those worldly objects which are generally desired. In the 
mere possession of worldly things there is no happiness. There 
are some who have these in abundance, but without happi- 
ness. Some go to an excellent dinner, but there is no enjoy- 
ment. Unrest drives them to the opera. Late at the opera, 
they are uneasy and dissatisfied and leave early for a game 
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of cards or a dance with its temporary excitement; and that, 
too, is abandoned for another feeding and gossip and showing 
off, which again is not finished in peace, because there is a 
rush for the next time-killing or entertaining event. Nothing 
will entertain or satisfy. And so the night is used in great 
part and time has to be borrowed of the day for rest. They 
enter on a round of supposed pleasures, visits, sports, none of 
which is finished, but each is abandoned for something else. 
Something else. 

All through life and in many layers of humanity is seen 
the same evidence. The man in business wants a vacation, and 
makes extensive preparations for it; but, when he has it, he 
wants his business. People want to leave the city and go to 
expense and inconvenience to have their wish, but, when they 
have it, and are in the woods, or among the hills and fields, 
they want the city. Always something else. 

Those with plenty of money are good examples, showing 
as they do what those with fewer means would co if able. 
They have the finest houses in the best locations in the city, 
but live in them a short time. From the sea to the hills, from 
a house in the north to an island in the south, from a club 
in the east to a watering place in the west, from America to 
Europe, through Europe to Egypt, then to some other place, 
always without rest through the different functions, sports, 
entertainments, views and meetings of the day and night, and 
each place and occupation abandoned with a wish for the 
next, where in turn as little happiness and not even content- 
ment is to be found as in what they just left. 

What high life shows in larger scale is just as true in the 
smallest limits. Always, what people want is Something Else. 
The man who wants a thousand dollars and gets it wants more, 
and, when he gets that, still more; always something else. 
With his greater means, his notions and those of his family 
change and new objects are desired. 

To get over this great unrest, uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion, which never leaves them and cannot be overcome by 
the ordinary occupation of the senses, which social meetings, 
sports, sights, music and light reading afford, men and women 
seek the more violent excitement of the senses, which comes 
with gambling, drink and flirtation. All in vain. Whole 
nights spent in gambling, where winning or losing makes no 
difference, because it is the excitement of gambling they want; 
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drinking, drinking, till the effect is narcotic; flirting, with all 
its intrigues, set-backs, fits of grief and joy: all in vain. No 
pleasure of the senses, no intoxication nor turmoil of sense 
impressions, no spasms of pleasure will make a man or wom- 
an happy. They crave a change—something else. 

Change is a feature of all things and beings, and how can 
a human being get away from it? It is so much a part of 
his being that when his desires, all his desires, are satisfied, 
the very satisfaction causes him to be dissatisfied. If there 
is no trouble, he borrows trouble. The wheels of life are for- 
ever turning. While the outer wheel turns, not only so that 
men who are fastened to it are dragged through high and 
low places, another wheel turns within as well. And, if it 
turn too slowly, we ourselves take a hand and try to turn it 
faster. So it is that those whose wishes are fulfilled, instead 
of enjoying satisfaction, look around for something else for 
their attention and their wishes. 

Many persons who are in good health live lazily or go 
to excesses until they are ill. Then they wish for the health 
that is gone. Should they recover health, then they do not 
care for it until it is lost again. 

Among those who acquire a competence, many remain 
unsatisfied and keep on straining until they have more. They 
strain frequently with neglect of their health, their families 
and the cultivation of an inner life. When wealth leads them 
into temptation, they fail to overcome. Neglected wives, of 
course, seek attention elsewhere. Children without constant 
and loving care many times degenerate. ‘Then, what is the 
sum of happiness that comes to the worldly in their worldly 
success? Heart-ache, regret, disappointment, ill health, the 
very things they strove to prevent. 

Where, then, is happiness to be found? Is one who lives in 
the world to turn his back upon it? Are friendship, love, mar- 
riage mostly deceptive, ideals seldom reached? Is it a mis- 
fortune to be born into or acquire a high social position, to 
own riches, to hold a position of administrative power? Are 
cynics, hermits, ascetics happy? Is there none or only little 
gladness, sunshine, happiness? Men feel instinctively that 
these are. Men know they are entitled to them. Then why 
such gloomy and distorted views, specializing upon the un- 
pleasant and overlooking the joy and pleasures, content and 
happiness, which must be somewhere?’ 
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The greater part of humanity are undeniably for the 
greater part of their time not in a state of happiness. The 
views here shown are not distorted. Anyone who carefully 
reads biographies, with a searching eye looks, so that he in- 
deed sees the conditions of those around him, and who gets 
below the surface and mere appearance of the situations and 
doings of men—in short, anyone who discerns the facts will 
agree that, while all men strive for happiness, yet few are 
consciously happy; and those only are so for a short period. 
That is not because of any unkindness of the Deity or nature, 
but because of their own fault. 

Happiness is a state of well-being. It is essentially a 
state of the mind. Yet it is in a large degree dependent upon 
physical well-being, since we live in physical bodies. It is a 
state which all men are entitled to be in. They and they alone 
have it in their power to reach happiness and to remain happy. 
Happiness is an ideal seldom reached, and then rarely en- 
joyed for any great length of time. Few are ignorant of what 
would make them happy, but for a mess of pottage they aban- 
don their inheritance. They will place physical enjoyment, 
the avoidance of physical discomfort, above all else. Sense 
impressions are the gods they worship. They obey these im- 
pressions and resist only if they dread as consequences states 
of greater hardship, such as the enduring of disease, imprison- 
ment, disgrace, revenge. Almost universally their lives are 
hedged in by the limits of their own little weak personalities. 
Happiness is not to-be found within these limits. Happiness 


‘is a state of which the condition of a little personality is not 


the most important part. Therefore, none whose life and 
views, sentiments and purposes, are limited to the confines of 
his personality can be happy. 

If he is happy, then it is so because he has transcended 
the limits of his petty, selfish likes and dislikes and considera- 
tion, and has glimpsed beyond his ordinary horizon. 

The beginning of happiness lies in the observation of 
one’s self and of the things and conditions around him. Upon 
the result of his observations will then be based more or less 
consciously some views as to the relation of himself to what is 
or seems outside of him. ‘These views constitute some sort of a 
philosophy of life. They will to some degree be opposed to 
the things he naturally wishes to do, to have, to be, to avoid. 
These views will in the conflict almost inevitably suffer de- 
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feat. [he reason is, mental views are weak when opposed to 
a strong wish, the power of sense impressions, and their im- 
pulse to action or inaction. However, these views have this 
peculiarity: that they last longer than sense impressions and 
impulses. So the sense impressions and impulses drive to 
action and are spent; but the portion of a philosophy of 
life a man has acquired bv observation and mental digestion, 
and made his own, will again hold the mental field after de- 
feat. No matter how often the views are defeated, they reap- 
pear, as long as man is an observing and thinking being. 
Therein lies the hope of man’s ultimate happiness. For a 
philoscphy of life, no motter how meager, uncertain and 
feeble, will work itself clear of erroneous notions, take a 
stronger hold, and survive in conflicts with likes and dislikes, 
desires and passions, habits and vices, all of which center in 
and derive their strength from the ignorance of the personality 
and the consequent error that it is independent and has a right 
to be dominant, inconsiderate, selfish. ‘Than this notion there 
is, there can be, no greater error. One who seeks happiness 
but thinks and acts in this error will not find it. The object 
of his wishes being reached is Dead Sea fruit, and turns to 
ashes. No rest, no satisfaction. Nothing but turmoil, regret, 
anger, fear and, to escape these, another thrall of selfish de- 
sire. 

To those who make note of these things it is less of a 
mystery how happiness is sought, and unhappiness obtained in- 
stead. 

To have a friend is to be in a relation which conduces to 
happiness. How many have friends? ‘The reason is that it 
is Closer to their heart to have a friend than to be a friend. 
They want a friend because of the advantages which the aid 
and company of a friend brings to them. They will be disap- 
pointed and not find happiness in that relation, unless they see 
that it is for them to give the aid, to spread the happiness by 
their presence, to live with self denial, to make sacrifices, in 
an unselfish way, and with a repression and suppression of 
the hopes and desires for advantages which are to accrue to 
them from the friendship. 

Love is a feeling and a relationship that makes men and 
women happy, only when they lay aside the notion that love 
is something pleasant for them, something that stirs them, 
something that will bring them an advantage. As long as 
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they hold these views there will be the same amount of gloom, 
disappointment and unhappiness with every love episode, that 
now is one of the curses of the world. The only way to be 
happy in love is to think not of the benefit coming or to come 
to one’s self, but to think of duty, of denying one’s self, of do- 
ing without, of sacrificing, in order that the beloved may be 
happy. 

One’s own happiness lies in giving up what he would 
naturally like or be. It lies in doing what he would not do. 
One’s own happiness comes when it is not thought of. It 
comes in unexpected ways and at unforeseen times. It comes 
only as the consequence to thoughts and actions free from 
selfishness but duty done. 

Marriage, often entered into under the glamor that there- 
in will be found happiness, is to most a disappointment. The 
reason is that the man and the woman each expect happiness 
for themselves, believe that they are entitled to recognition, to 
reward for what they do. There will be no happiness until 
such notions are abandoned. No happiness until those in 
the bond of wedlock see duties, make sacrifices, do without 
what thev want, give up their likes. do what they would not. 
Who wants to be married without hope of pleasure, reward, 
advantages? Yet only those who look for duties, labor, self- 
denial, and practice these, can be happy. If that be so, it is 
small wonder that married life now presents the unfortunate 
conditions it does. 

Society and life amidst its glitter will be not only a dis- 
appointment but carry with it the double curse that living 
away from it causes, longing and heartburn; and living in will 
not bring satisfaction but prepare the way for the develop- 
ment of all manner of ailments, vices—and vices are never 
without the doom of retribution. 

So it is in business, where happiness is not the result that 
crowns ambitions achieved, or success in business; but happi- 
ness comes as the result of industry and saving, with strict 
rectitude in the striving after a modest independence. The 
business man who does not bring directly or indirectly sin or 
sorrow to others is the only solid business man who can be 
happy. a 

It is always self denial, a subjugation of the personality’s 
selfish desire, the performance of duty, contentment with mod- 
erate profits, and actions which in no way injure others nor 
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bring success at an unreasonable expense, inconvenience or 
suffering of others that make happy. No happiness can be 
based on a success which is due to unfair competition, poor 
wages, oppression, corrupting officials, special privileges, 
child labor or any method which is not compatible with the 
well-being and freedom of all through or with whom success 
in business is achieved. 

Those in employment of others cannot be happy if they 
look out for their own immediate advantages and conveni- 
ences, not considering or even violating, if possible, their 
duties towards their employers. With laziness, shirking, de- 
ceit, unfaithfulness toward employers or fellow employees, or 
at all, there can be no happiness. 

Happiness is relative. It is a subjective condition of the 
mind. Happiness is to some degree influenced by outer con- 
ditions, but not nearly as much as the unobserving and un- 
thinking seem to believe. 

Happiness is not possible when the body is in pain or 
suffers unusual inconvenience. Yet such matters are to a great 
degree dependent upon the manner in which we look at them. 
A violent pain in the eye or a tooth or the kidneys disturbs the 
happiness of the mind. But lesser afflictions and even great 
inconveniences are conditions to which the body and the mind 
become accustomed and which may lose their disturbing 
effect. 

So people afflicted with an incurable disease are often 
horrified when learning of their fate. Yet familiarity with the 
thought and when they get accustomed to their condition de- 
prive the condition of its disturbing influence, and happiness 
is possible notwithstanding. A great happiness is often felt 
under such conditions, which foster the virtues of self denial, 
moderation, repression and fortitude. Misfortune, if it befall, 
will not be felt as much when these virtues have been practised. 
Therefore, what is a calamity to one may be a small matter 
to another. It depends much upon the individual case, as to 
how far the physical suffering of the body can influence the 
mind and disturb it. 

Happiness is relative and cannot be measured by a uni- 
versal or objective rule. What makes one happy makes an- 
other miserable. One who is in pain or suffers inconvenience 
will be happy if the pain or inconvenience is relaxed for a 
short time. Vigorous exercise and sports furnish to the young 
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the conditions under which they may be happy, and an old 
woman under the weight of age would hardly be pleased with 
such pastimes. Some are happy when they go out in wintery 
blasts and bathe in holes cut in the ice, or run twenty miles 
across country, whereas such a procedure would be most in- 
convenient and not all conducive to happiness with others. 

It is easy to see in such cases, as in the cases of relief 
from great pain, that the sense of physical well-being and 
the corresponding freedom of mind are relative. The same 
is true of other things. Possessions, land, money, worldly 
power may give the mind freedom, and only insofar, be it re- 
membered, are they elements of happiness, but the condition 
of freedom these physical things bring with them is in the 
mental realm, and relative. The degree in which they bring 
happiness is therefore relative. The relativity depends upon 
other factors. 

Here the solution of the riddle of what brings happiness 
is approached. What are the factors that influence the mind, 
that limit the effect of physical advantages? What is it that 
prevents a man who has a physical body in good health, who 
has worldly goods and influence, from being happy?  Fac- 
tors which reach and influence his mental state. 

A man’s mental state extends beyond the well-being of his . 
body and the influence he has in the world and the direct rela- 
tions he has to others. The mind extends as far as thoughts 
reach into the past and future and present, and still farther 
into realms of which men are unconscious, except insofar as 
they can feel disturbing, unharmonious influences appearing 
as a vague uneasiness, fear or gloom. 

The best story that was ever told about happiness, and 
the one most full of meaning, is found in Sartor Resartus. In 
the chapter, ‘““The Everlasting Yea,” Thomas Carlyle writes 
the imperishable words: 

“Man’s Unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his Great- 
ness; it is because there is an Infinite in him, which with all 
his cunning he cannot quite bury under the Finite. Will the 
whole Finance Ministers and Upholsterers and Confectioners 
in modern Europe undertake in joint-stock company, to make 
one Shoeblack happy? ‘They cannot accomplish it, above an 
hour or two; for the Shoeblack also has a Soul quite other 
than his stomach, and would require, if you consider it, for 
his permanent satisfaction and saturation simply this allot- 
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ment, no more, and no less: God’s infinite Universe alto- 
gether to Himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every 
wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of Hochheimer, a Throat like 
that of Ophiuchus: speak not of them; to the infinite Shoe- 
black they are as nothing. No sooner is your ocean filled, than 
he grumbles that it might have been of better vintage. Try 
him with half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to 
quarreling with the proprietor of the other half and declares 
himself the most maltreated of men. Always there is a black 
spot in our sunshine: it is even, as I said, the Shadow of Our- 
selves.” 

Note the infinite in him, that he is an infinite shoeblack. 
The finite shoeblack is a small portion of the infinite. He is 
conscious of and as the finite shoeblack. His horizon of per- 
ceptions is finite. His real nature is infinite. He is the in- 
finite. Hence, he will not be satisfied until he is conscious as 
the infinite. But now influences do come in from his real, 
the infiinte nature, and perturb his little finite life and world. 

The influences which come back to man out of the infinite 
portion of his nature are the same he sent out of his finite 
nature into the infinite below him, above him, inside of him, 
as well as outside. ‘They come back and carry with them 
the disturbance and discord they caused in the infinite. They 
went thither marked with the sign of their origin, that of a 
selfish, limited man who believes himself to be all there is and 
to be independent of the invisible, inaudible, infinite, and 
even of his earthly fellowmen and women. 

These are the subtle influences of which men are more or 
less conscious, which effect them and which are the expression 
in them of the discord and troubling that is the other aspect 
of their own thoughts and deeds. 

This is one reason why the mere attainment of the objects 
of one’s wishes does not make happy. The attainment was not 
without a violation of certain laws. Not the laws of the State 
or of customs, but of those other laws of which every one is 
more or less conscious. His conscience tells him, while he 
pretends not to hear anything. 

Another reason is that the enjoyment of the senses is a 
limitation of the freedom of the mind. Drunkenness, lust, 
self-satisfied vanity, greed, bring apparent and passing satis- 
faction. When these are enjoyed by one part of man’s nature, 
the remoter, but no less real parts, are far from sharing in 
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the enjoyment and are indeed oppressed. Hence, when these 
worldly objects or conditions are obtained, it is felt that they 
bring no real satisfaction. Something else—always something 
else—is desired with which, when achieved, there yet comes no 
happiness. 

The ultimate reason for the absence of happiness is that 
man is a divine, infinite being. All physical advantages bring 
happiness only to the degree their acquisition is not accom- 
panied by any violation of the subtle infinite nature of man. 
Some speak of altruism, but once a man begins to suspect the 
universality of himself, the idea of altruism seems erroneous. 

To be happy one must realize these facts. He must ob- 
serve and study the great show of the world with all its mani- 
fold aspects of those in it. He must think about them. There 
must be a realization. That alone is a sure source of action. 

Asceticism will not make happy, though a mild form of 
self restraint is to be practised with advantage. Plunging in- 
to spasms of amusement and enjoyment of the senses does not 
bring happiness. The attainment of worldly possessions and 
positions does not bring happiness. That can be plainly seen 
by one who wishes to see. 

How, then, can happiness be attained? Withdrawing 
from the world, mere resignation, will not make happy. 
Those who are born into the world have duties there, and. 
from these they ought not, cannot for any length withdraw. 
Shirking duties does not bring happiness. One of the most 
dificult things is to lead a temperate, even life, without eat- 
ing too much, without sleeping too much, with a moderate 
degree of self restraint, and to the end above all things that 
no guilt or trouble shall through one come to any other person 
—that is, if kept up, amidst the turmoil of the world, harder 
and more meritorious and brings greater happiness than an 
untimely abandoning and withdrawal from the world. 

Absolute happiness cannot be attained except by those 
who are selfless. That is a condition almost impossible for 
those who live in physical bodies. But to a high degree of 
happiness men can attain. Certainly the great amount of dis- 
appointment, misery, dissatisfaction, restlessness, fear and 
grief that fills men’s lives can be reduced if they restrain their 
selfish desires and transform them to desires for a larger life. 
Desires cannot be killed out. It is hard even to repress them. 
But they can be transformed. They are not transformed when 
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they appear as desires. Then it is too late. They must be 
transformed before they appear in their burning, driving, 
goading form. The best way is to change one’s view of life 
and the way in which one looks at the relation one has to the 
men and things around him. To the degree that happiness is 
at all possible it can be realized by living in harmony with 
surrounding circumstances. Therefore, it is necessary that one 
should give up something, deny himself something, do with- 
out. Indeed, men are never so happy as when they do or suf- 
fer distasteful things or are in uncongenial surroundings, work 
hard, do that which they would not do. Therein lies the be- 
ginning of the practical transformation of the desires which, 
when enjoyed, lead to unhappiness. 

The constant holding of such views of life as result in 
appreciation, in gratitude, gratitude to the whole universe for 
what one owes it, these bring happiness. Trying to feel the 
connection one has with the universe, the infinite, brings hap- 
piness. A recognition of the fact that the great error is to 
believe one’s self independent and one’s thoughts and actions 
independent and exempt from reaction brings happiness. 

Naturally, then, if he realizes this, one’s actions will par- 
take more of the nature of service. They will be undertaken 
and carried through as a service. Eating is a service, a ser- 
vice to build up a clean and healthy body. When one eats 
with that in mind, eating will be blessed and conduce to happi- 
ness. Digestion, to which little attention is paid—which is not 
enjoyed and not thought of unless there is indigestion—diges- 
tion can be a service, a service one performs in the universal 
household. Work can be done as a service, if the thought of 
one’s infinite nature is present. Work can be done not alone 
for one’s own little personality, but as work that shall benefit 
others too. Then at least it will not be harmful to others. No 
more child labor, no more corruption with that thought of 
obligation and of service in mind! Whether we see how the 
service works out, makes little difference. When the thought 
and the wish are present that our acts are a service, a sacrifice, 
then the service will be done, whether we see it or not. 

Love, marriage, friendship, relations now often meretri- 
cious and unworthy, will be changed when the notion of the 
personality as the moloch-center, wasting, devouring, destroy- 
ing, is abandoned, and these relationships are sought as oppor- 
tunities for service and duty. 
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The whole universe, finite and infinite, has put man 
under infinite obligations. When he tries to return them by 
appreciation, gratitude and the wish to render service, and the 
thought that his actions are a sacrifice for that purpose, they 
will soon so become. He will, indeed, be a channel through 
which heaven flows to earth. Not only happiness will be 
found, but blessedness, through which happiness comes to 
others. He becomes conscious of the fact that they are him- 
self, on the inner, unseen, infinite side of their nature. He 
becomes conscious in a natural way and by easy stages of a 
wider world, a greater life. As he becomes conscious of it, 
it is his and he is it. With the erroneous notion of a small, 
independent existence disappear the concomitant reactions, 
which now bring unhappiness to those who want things with- 
out doing as a grateful service the duties and undertaking 
the obligations which the enjoyment they are after demands. 

It is right that man should desire money, power, posi- 
tion. It is proper that he should desire love and friends. He 
should wish for health and well being. But all this not with 
a view that these things are for Ais happiness, his enjoyment, 
his benefit, for him alone. He must be conscious of the fact 
that all these possessions and conditions are not separate and 
apart, but stages connected with other stages, and in widening 
circles reaching into the infinite. That being so, they entail 
duties, abandoning, giving up. That, too, should be wel- 
comed, and the thought thereof held as well as the desire for 
happiness. Happiness is found when one acts without any 
hope of any reward. Then life will be full and rounded out 
and in harmony with the infinite which reaches into our lives 
on all sides. ‘To the degree that this harmony is reached a 
man is happy and not otherwise. 

Happiness consists in the conscious living of a larger life. 
The degrees of happiness are the degrees to which one is con- 
scious of a larger life. Intelligence is, therefore, one of the 
requisites. Happiness is the reaction upon the mind of an 
intelligent action without hope of reward. 
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AFTER THE STORM 


By OLIVER Opp-DYKE. 


Dost fear the storm-blast, blacker than before? 
Dost see the lightning, hear the thunder roar— 
The ominous signs of angry element? 

Dost feel of rain the rushing torrents pour? 
And, when the fury of the hour is spent, 

And dissipating clouds asunder rent, 

Canst backward look and laugh at foolish fear, 
And quell the fever of thy discontent? 

And as the radiant rainbow, crystal-clear, 

A glorious benediction doth appear. 

Its gleams all-hallowing with holy light 

Thy late disturbed and apprehensive sphere: 

QO, art thou then not happy that the night 

Of storm and stress has been and wreaked its might! 





























THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
(X.—Continued from Vol. I 3, page 367.) 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


SOCRATES AND JESUS—A COMPARISON. 


ITH Socrates “commences an unbounded reference 
W to the person, to the freedom of the Inner Life.” 
The individual person whom Socrates emphasizes 
is not the individual as he knows himself experi- 
mentally, but the universal individual who is one with all 
others in truth and goodness; the complete and perfectly self- 
realized man, the brotherhood man. On this subject of “un- 
bounded reference to the person” I need not go into details. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson is Socrates’ disciple to such an ex- 
tent that he is almost an echo of his master. “Those familiar 
with Emerson’s teachings of self-reliance know to perfection 
what Socrates taught. Read again Emerson’s essay on Self- 
reliance, and you will commune with the spirit of Socrates. 
(8) Both Socrates and Jesus emphasized the value of the 
individual in the mystic economy of the universe. Socrates 
made man the measure of things, after the fashion of Pro- 
tagoras. Jesus gave a peculiar religious value to the indi- 
vidual by being himself the shepherd who seeks the one sheep, 
or the woman who swept the house in search for the lost coin. 
Both denied that any form of life could be insignificant 
or unworthy. Jesus especially sought for lost souls as mem- 
bers for his spiritual commonwealth, and for the poor, the 
slave, the stranger. Christianity, Protestantism in particu- 
lar, has emphasized the eternal value of the individual. The 
Roman Church thinks more of the individual as a social ani- 
mal, a member of a large body, than asa single cipher. From 
Socrates and Jesus comes the best there is in the peculiar mod- 
ern value put upon individual man. Upon that value is based 
the few elements of mysticism there are in Western civiliza- 
tion, and also the strong contrast to the East, where individual 
value is nil. 


(9) There is a striking similarity in Jesu and Socrates’ 
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way of life. None of them suffered from the disease of 
exaggerated psychic development; they both floated safely at 
anchor in reality. Both rose to high thoughts and bright 
realms of spirit, of beauty, of divinity, but they always 
enforced the practical side of their soarings. None of them 
was guilty of painting phantastic, airy nothings; their ideals 
were of the most solid and substantial character of certainty. 
And the proof is found in the fact that millions of men have 
tried their methods of life and come safely through all purgas 
tions. Both Jesus and Socrates are held up as models, as 
patterns; and, in spite of many attempts, no real faults have 
been found with either—excepting, perhaps, that they are so 
great that the vulgar and the mentally lazy ones care not to 
exert themselves to follow and therefore find it easier to deny 
them both. In the Church they pray to Jesus, that he will 
intercede. Erasmus often said that he felt like imploring 
Socrates to do the same, and, he thought that the prayer Sancte 
Socrate ora pro nobis was perfectly proper. Erasmus was not 
a bigot, a fool nor an atheist. 

(10) In one feature of their method of teaching they also 
resemble each other. They both teach by kindergarten meth- 
ods. Jesus uses the pictures of parable, and Socrates the 
interrogation: what do you mean’ The parable starts the 
image-making power and widens the horizon. The interro- 
gation digs down into man himself and compels a centraliza- 
tion. Upon the parable naturally follows a question, and 
upon a question follows another asking for an illustration. 
Hence the two are simply two sides of the same method. And 
both teachers attained their end: to awaken, to admonish and 
to instruct—three sides of theosophy. 

The Socratic method of bringing unreasonable people to 
their senses by irony is a method that never can be discarded. 
Inherently it is the true method for the preparation of a teach- 
able frame of mind. And Jesu parabolic teaching is now- 
adays beginning to be understood by kindergarteners who 
have realized the value of object teaching. Both aim at teach- 
ing that which is universally valid. Socrates declares that 
merely habitual and conventional morality is insufficient. Jesus 
endeavors to destroy the ceremonialism that has taken the 
place of inner conviction and the promptings of the heart. 
Plato continued the work of Socrates. Who has continued 
Jesu work? Who? 
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Here is another similarity. There was not the slightest 
trait of the demagogue about either of them. Socrates had 
abundant opportunity for a public office and public prefer- 
ment. But he was wont to say that if he could get up to the 
highest place in the city, he would lift up his voice and make 
this proclamation: ‘What mean you, fellow citizens, that you 
thus turn every stone to scrape wealth together, and take so 
little care of your children, to whom, one day, you must relin- 
quish it all?” (Plutarch: On training of children.) That is 
the call from an educator, and no politician! As for Jesus, 
he could have become a king of the Jews, if he had wanted to. 
What did he seek? The uplift of his people! Both gave 
their thoughts, hearts and energies to the uplift of their fel- 
lowmen. ‘Their lives were missions of charity; serene, ami- 
able and unaffected. Alkibiades said of Socrates: “We shall 
not look upon his like again.”” The same may well be said 
about Jesus. Both were heralds of conquest, but not conquer- 
ors. Their conquests were not of space and time. 

(11) Both wandered about, but they were not tramps. 
There was system about them. Jesu wanderings were regu- 
lar travels up and down Palestine; they were evangelistic 
trips. Socrates went systematically to the public places where 
he would be sure to find the youth of Athens, the ones he 
arduously sought that he might create a new mind and a new 
race in Athens. Both lacked the trait of domesticity, but 
they are hardly to blame, because their work was public. 
Socrates, if either is blamed, is more chargeable with neglect 
of his house than Jesus, because he was married: not happily, 
however. If the proverb be true, one does not wonder that 
he shunned Xantippe. Poorman! The oracle had told him 
whether he should take a wife or not, he would repent it. 
Another saying was: “He sought truth, and found—a 
woman!” 

Machine made manners and movements are not produc- 
tive of spiritual work, but a vagabond is still worse. Life in 
general, and, nature everywhere, work according to law and 
order. ‘Teachers and those on the Path must obey Nature’s 
methods. Both Jesus and Socrates did that. Their wander- 
ings were heart beats of love, and not revolutionary outbreaks 
or sport or vagrancy. The point of view for both is not so 
much their native lands of Greece and Palestine. They were 
in their thoughts and ideas citizens of the world, no matter 
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how Greek or Palestinian their modes of language. They 
were wanderers in the Universe, rather than on the earth, 
Socrates claimed to be a citizen of the world and Jesus cer- 
tainly had no abiding place he could call his own, not even a 
stone to rest his head on, or a hole like the foxes. Their very 
destitution is their glory! All saints and saviors were home. 
less, “melancholy strangers on a dark earth.” 

(12) The cast of both minds was eminently educational. 
Both aimed at drawing out the mind of the listener and to 
enrich it, not so much with external facts as with knowledge 
of itself and its inherent call to perform certain work. Both 
teachers had a penetrating mind and a wonderful ability to 
seize the important point, and to do so at the right moment. 
Jesus aimed at the religious side of life; Socrates spoke to the 
man of the commonwealth about his duties to Man. Over 
both rested the spirit of noblest aim and highest endeavor. 
Both were friends and companions of their disciples, and 
taught as much by example and personal presence as by oral 
methods. Their method of instructing by personal presence 
has as yet been but poorly understood and little practiced, 
although it must be declared to be the only true one, when we 
wish to instruct in religion and the principles of spiritual life. 
All “Inner Life” men use it. 

Both placed happiness in virtue. Here is a characteristic 
saying of Socrates’ (Plutarch: Education of children). Gor- 
gias asked him what he thought of the King of Persia, whether 
he was or was not happy because he had been successful. Soc- 
rates answered that he did not know, because he did not know 
whether or not the king had virtue and learning. ‘Human 
felicity,” said he, “consists in those endowments, and not in 
those which are subject to fortune.” As for Jesus, we need be 
only reminded of his many sayings about selling all things 
and then seeking the kingdom of God. 

At this point I may well speak of tempers and the neces- 
sity for their control. Socrates, Plutarch reports (concerning 
the cure of anger) had the habit, when he perceived any fierce- 
ness of spirit to rise within him towards any of his friends, to 
set himself like a promontory rock to break the waves. He 
would then speak with a low voice, bear a smiling countenance, 
and look with a more gentle eye. Thus, by bending the other 
way and moving contrary to the passion, he kept himself from 
falling or being worsted. As for Jesus, I do not remember 
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that any moment is recorded in which he lost his temper. My 
oint is, not that these two men were without temper, but that 
they did not forget their karmic weakness. 

(13) Socrates was not without erudition. He knew the 
most eminent poets of his day, such as Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
and Euripides was his pupil and friend. Other pupils were 
Xenophon, Plato, Euclid, Phaedo, Antisthenes and Aristip- 
pus. He knew enough of the essays and orations of the 
Sophists to refute them and to despise them. The arts and 
crafts of his day he knew from daily visits to all sorts of work- 
shops. He kept company with eminent women, such as Dio- 
tama, Aspasia and Theombroto; and Plutarch (essay on “In- 
quisitiveness”) tells us that Socrates avoided the pleasures of 
the ear and eye because they are apt to entice men and for that 
reason he did not see his female friends too often. He had 
been a soldier in three campaigns and had a good reputation 
for skill and bravery. 

Jesus certainly knew the ancient literature of his country, 
especially the prophets. He, too, knew the arts and crafts 
of his day. The gospels furnish abundant evidence to both 
facts, and much of the charm of his life lies in his familiar 
intercourse with people of lowly station. His relationship 
to women is understood at once when I mention the names of 
Mary and Martha and “the other women.” He and these 
women and their brothers lived in delightful communistic 
intercourse and in an atmosphere of romance and spiritual 
flight. Here, then, is again a striking similarity. The life of 
these men throw light upon their character and work, and 
mutually illuminate one another; a semitic genius the one; a 
Greek the other. They might well keep company together 
and climb the ladder of life as an example for one another and 
for all others. 

(14) The same kind of limitation of mind as regards art 
was a characteristic of both Socrates and Jesus. Socrates 
rarely uses an art object as an illustration and yet he was sur- 
rounded by art everywhere. Athens was literally filled with 
statuary and architecture and he himself had worked upon 
some of it, and so had his father. But though he cared little 
or nothing for art, he was not without the sense of beauty. On 
the contrary, he had the spiritual conception of it in contra- 
distinction to sensual beauty or beauty in art. Beauty to him 
was something of the “Inner Man,” and nothing was beautiful 
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except it answered to its end and was useful for the further- 
ance of spirituality. Measure and symmetry have nothing 
to do with Socrates’ idea of the beautiful. It is related to the 
Good and the True, rather than to form and proportion. For 
that reason Socrates could visit the theatre when tragedies 
were played, especially those of Euripides. In the Phaedrus 
of Plato Socrates utters the following prayer: “O gracious 
Pan! and ye other gods who preside over this place! grant that 
I may be beautiful within; and that those external things 
which I have may be such as may best agree with a right 
internal disposition of mine; and that I may account him 
rich, who is wise and just.” ‘This prayer certainly proves the 
point of internal beauty. 

Jesus was certainly no artist, nor a teacher in aesthetics, 
but his frequent use of nature symbols clearly indicates his 
love of nature, and that love always means joy in the beautiful. 
In my essay on “the consciousness of Jesus,’”’ I have described 
Jesus in his nature-life and, as to details, I refer to that. 

(15) Aristophanes ridiculed Socrates because of his 
enthusiasm and because he tackled everybody “in season and 
out of season” and anywhere, and started in to catechize them 
on their knowledge and to show them their ignorance. Soc- 
rates was garrulous beyond measure and an interminable dis- 
putant. 

While Jesus was not ridiculed by his fellowmen, as far 
as we know, at any rate not by anybody like Aristophanes, he 
was hated in many places because he, too, tackled all pompous 
and self-created authorities and showed them their ignorance 
of the true law and their violation of conscience. I know of 
no record showing him in “the manners of the world” or tem- 
pering in speech when the call was for decisive expressions. 

(16) And finally, the end of the two men is also similar. 
Both were falsely accused and condemned to death, and both 
died as martyrs. Socrates was directly charged with intro- 
ducing new gods. That in itself was no religious offence as it 
mightseem. On the contrary, it was a political crime. Wher- 
ever the Greek cities had laws forbidding the introduction of 
‘new gods,” these laws were enacted for fear that the delicate 
political equilibrium of the Hellenic city-constitution should 
be shaken and the city-religion upset. In the case of Jesus 
the argument was not so open, but the purpose of his condem- 
nation was practically the same. The Jewish city and com- 
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munity administration feared innovations that might prove 
disastrous politically. And from the blood of both sprang a 
curse upon their accusers and betrayers, but also a deep and 
profound river of the power of the Inner Life. There was a 
singular fatality about the death of these two men. Both 
could easily have made their escape. Socrates needed only to 
plead his case or let his friends plead it and he would have 
been set free, but as I have stated, he said that his daemon 
forbid him to make a defence. Jesus could have escaped 
from the garden of Gethsemene and fled into the desert. There 
was really nothing to hinder him and he knew they were com- 
ing to arrest him. Having escaped he had the desert for an 
asylum and an open door to any place he cared to go. But 
more than once Jesus stated that it was his mission to die. 
Who can satisfactorily explain why they both sought 
death? Nobody! Mystery plays such an important part in 
it that we cannot unravel it. Both died with fortitude, and 
like heroes sacrificed themselves that others might have life. 
Socrates, as it has been claimed, said to his judges: “Anytus 
and Meletus may kill me, but they cannot hurt me.” How 
true! And Jesus’ words of the cross were really defiance. 
On the subject of immortality it is difficult to determine what 
Socrates believed. Certain it is that he did not dwell upon 
the hope of immortality as a motive for piety and virtue. The 
Memorabilia makes that clear. We may, however, believe that 
Socrates was the father of the following two statements. In 
the Memorabilia it is said that the soul of man participates 
in the divine, and, in the Cyropaedia Xenophon makes the 
dying Cyrus say that man’s Novus or Reason survives the 
moment of dissolution, and when freed from the body attains 
to a measure of intelligence far greater than during its stay 
in the body. The Platonic Socrates in the Apology says that 
the leading feature of immortality is the positive presence 
of good. The Apology further holds that death must either 
be annihilation or another form of life. Out of these elements 
we have to construct our theory about what Socrates believed 
on immortality. Around the name of Socrates, history has 
placed garlands of reverence and the colors of life and they 
are ever fresh. The name of Jesus has been darkened by 
much idolatry and his true fame lost. But the lights on the 
false altars are now burning dimly and many desert them. 
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In place of the false glory, a true understanding is erecting 
schools of spirit and truth. 

All the best there is in Greek philosophy originated with 
Socrates’ immediate disciples, Xenophon, Plato, Phaedo, 
Euclid, Antisthenes and Aristippus. Epicurus’ morals came 
direct from the master. And all that is valuable in Greek 
and Roman philosophy as well as in medieval and modern 
philosophy came from Socrates. As for Jesus, I need not 
state that from him came the form of Western religion and 
large parts of the culture and civilization of the West. One 
might almost say that Socrates and Jesus are the fathers of 
the Occident. 

(17) No one can read Xenophon’s Memorabilia or Plato’s 
Apology without being roused to admiration of that extraor- 
dinary man Socrates, of whom they speak. The character 
displayed is so uncommon that a sceptical mind feels inclined 
to call the accounts a fable and to speak of overdrawn lines 
and exaggerated colors. Others will wonder and begin to ask 
themselves if there really is any difference between incar- 
nated gods and such a man, for whom it is not claimed that 
he was a god, nor even of divine origin or a moral model 
revealed from heaven. 

As for Jesus—I do not write as a preacher, but as an 
essayist. Hence I cannot deliver any eulogy on Jesus, and 
he hardly needs it. 

(18) Socrates’ greatness is well seen in comparison with 
the sophists of his day, just as Jesu character comes out in his 
conflict with Scribes and Pharisees. The sophists were pseudo 
philosophers and shallow minds, living not for truth’s sake 
but for profit. ‘They gave lessons, but only for a price, and 
that which they sold was truly “sophistry,” words, clamor and 
doctrines tending to create false self-knowledge and false self- 
assertion. At heart they were as false as those we now prov- 
erbially call pharisees, and they were the ones who caused 
Socrates’ trial and condemnation. In that, too, they closely 
resembled Jesu persecutors and accusers. The Sophists 
played to the gallery. Whenever they could find an oppor- 
tunity to amuse the crowd by novelties of riddles, they did so. 
The pharisees kept themselves before the people by standing 
on street corners and market places in simulated state of devo- 
tion. Sophists and pharisees are the satans and the devils in 
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the community. Socrates partly ignored them; Jesus 
attacked them; and both suffered for truth’s sake. 

(19) And now I want to bring these two men together 
under one point of view. It is easily done. They are both 
tremendously in earnest about the ideal; and both are workers 
for it, and that in the most direct way. In work, therefore, 
these two men meet. In the work of the mysteries. In the 
work of showing men that their lives are of no value to them- 
selves or others, if they pay no attention to the mystic factors 
that constantly seek to awaken them and bring them to self- 
realization. 

And on that point I want you to meet them and learn 
from them. I do not want to urge an acceptance of their doc- 
trines so much, as to have you follow them in their attitude 
of mind and heart. And that, too, is easy because both are 
alike in attitude. Their attitude was always lightward, 
heavenward, godward. Socrates, perhaps, erred in being too 
rationalistic; and Jesus was, perhaps, too emotional. The 
first error leads to barrenness and the second loses power. 
Both Jesus and Socrates were one in will, a middle way of 
communion between the soul and the eternal. It is prin- 
cipally the right will that our own century needs, and each 
of us individually. By right will I understand that obedience 
which follows upon spiritual knowledge and which itself is 
spiritual knowledge, because it is an expression of the univer- 
sal, the cosmic will. 

The fifteenth century attended to its task, the renaissance 
of art; the sixteenth century was occupied with the reforma- 
tion of religion; the seventeenth century discovered science, 
democracy and the will of the people; the nineteenth has 
continued the work of these past centuries and its peculiarity 
seems to me to be, its rediscovery of the East and the study of 
Eastern Wisdom. The twentieth century is ours. What task 
or tasks have we? Among others we certainly have the social 
problem before us. Call it the organization of the perfect 
commonwealth, or a universal brotherhood, or the establish- 
ment of the kingdom; it does not matter what terms you choose. 
In past essays I have talked about the temple of the Free-Man, 
and pointed to Freedom as a suitable term for the mental, 
moral and spiritual condition coming in this century. But 
my term is no law for you. What we do want is social organi- 
zation, and evidently that must and can only rest upon Will. 
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The two forms of will represented by Socrates and Jesus must 
necessarily come to play an important part in the solution of 
this problem. 

The Orient cannot furnish us with any pattern for our 
work. The pattern lies in our own will. The wisdom of 
the Orient leading up to the use of that will is epitomized in 
Jesus and Socrates. i, therefore, urge these two upon your 
earnest consideration; not their doctrines, as I said, but their 
attitude to the ideal. ‘That attitude modern scholars call the 
moral law and they find it vigorously working in what they 
call conscience, and they agree that that law is the root of all 
existence. Will you not learn from these two teachers? Will 
you not do something? 

(20) I will now point out some differences between Soc- 
rates and the Christ. The emphasis is not now on Jesus, as 
before, but on the Christ. 

It cannot be claimed for Socrates that he is an eminent 
example of self-sacrifice. He certainly lived for others when 
he roused them to self-understanding and thereby to self- 
realization, especially in knowledge, but it cannot be said 
about him with that peculiar meaning with which it can be 
said about the Christ, “if any man be in Christ he is a new crea- 
ture.’ You cannot say “if any man be in Socrates, he is a 
new creature,” simply because in Socrates there was not that 
renunciation which establishes a new plane of life. Socrates 
was a genius, but the Christ is a life principle. 

(21) Again, comparing Socrates to the Christ, not to the 
man Jesus, the difference may also be stated by saying that 
Socrates’ personality was not bound up with his work. The 
work he did was not dependent upon his own person any more 
than any other teacher’s work is related to the teacher’s person. 
But for the Christ it is claimed that he and his personality 
are one, and that he was not merely a teacher but a type of life, 
and that his teaching effected its aim by being personally pre- 
sented. Socrates did not point to himself as an example for 
the conduct of life. But Jesus in his office as Christ com- 
manded his disciples to acknowledge him alone as Lord. 
Socrates urged logical thinking, but Jesus gave example upon 
what it is to be. 

(22) Another difference can be seen when I again ask 
you to think of what I said before; that Socrates set himself 
to teach men how to analyze their minds and how to dis- 
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charge elementary duties, but Jesus undertook to serve at a 
table where is served “the bread which cometh down from 
Heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die.” What a 
profound distinction in the two services! Socrates’ teaching 
was certainly most useful and it made smart Athenians and 
brilliant Greek wits. Jesu service was an offer of the ageless 
life to any man who wished it. 

(23) Then, again, there is a distinction to be made 
between the two men, but the difference is by no means so 
sharp as it has come to be presented. Jesus has come to be 
the author of the church’s declaration that Christianity is the 
negation of the world. To make Jesus responsible for that 
doctrine is unfair. In the first place, this doctrine cannot 
legitimately be deducted from Jesu declaration that we must 
be regenerated and forsake “this” world. True enough that we 
cannot see the kingdom of God unless we be regenerated, but 
that does not imply negation of the world. If it did, the doc- 
trine would be an absurdity. ‘To forsake means to give up all 
irrationality and immorality, but does not imply a negation 
of the world, but of “this” world. 

The distinction, then, to be made is not this, that Jesus 
demands a negation and Socrates an affirmation of the world. 
The distinction is different. As little as Jesus preached a life 
that meant weakness or world-weariness or asceticism, so little 
did Socrates want us to recognize the actual world with all its 
compromises, half-truths and lack of sincerity. By affirmation 
he meant a life of activity, a forcing of issues, a determined de- 
mand that all immaturity shall obey and all crookedness shall 
be destroyed. In Socrates there is more of the karma yoga. 
In Jesus there is more of the bhakti and jnani yoga. That is 
the distinction to be made. 

(24) This leads to another distinction which may best be 
expressed in philosophical terms. Socrates may well be called 
an immanent idealist and Jesus a transcendental idealist. To 
a man who, like Socrates, can best understand the deity as an 
immanent power, life presents itself as something inner and 
something outer, something invisible and something visible. 
And the inner, the visible, comes to be the supreme and the 
real bearer and representative of existence. Such a man finds 
his ideal to be cooperation with this inner and invisible some- 
thing that the outer may be transmuted and lifted into the 
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higher. The arts and the sciences are his means of operation. 
Socrates was such an immanent idealist. 

But Jesus was a transcendental idealist. His ideal was 
something beyond this sphere, not merely something invisible 
or intangible. His ideal was his Father, whom he thought of 
as a living personality, who was the creator, not merely the 
generator, of this world. Philosophically, the system that 
expresses itself similarly is called theism; and the other system, 
that of Socrates, is often called a-theism. ‘The term atheism 
is harmless and simply means that he who holds that view 
does not believe in a god after the fashion of the theist, but it 
does not mean that he has no god at all. That implication is 
a slander and the church is the guilty party. The distinction 
I want to point out is this, that philosophically expressed, 
Jesus believed in a personal god; Socrates did not, but thought 
of God under an impersonal form. 

(25) Finally, there is the distinction to be made that the 
one is claimed as Son of God, and the other is counted as 
mere man. That point cannot be discussed. It involves 
thoughts and ideas, which are outside of reason. 

In the nature of the subject, this essay has hitherto been 
merely an exposition and more or less impersonal. Of course, 
any discourse that tends to explain the similarity and dissim- 
ilarity of Jesus and Socrates will have some interest for all 
readers, whether they care specially or not for either of the 
two, but the real interest in Jesus and Socrates arises only in 
thoes who live personally, who live a real soul-life, who have 
lived with and thought about the soul problems these two men 
dealt with. I dare say that no one understands Jesus or 
Socrates unless he has found his own soul. The real problem 
of interest in the discussion about Socrates and Jesus is psy- 
chological. It lies in a comparison between our own char- 
acter of these two men. And that comparison cannot begin 
till we have a character or soul, or unless we are to some 
extent awake to the mysteries of life which surround us. 

[I shall not put the question directly and ask: “Have you 
found your soul?” But I will put such questions to you which 
I imagine that Jesus and Socrates were wont to ask those that 
came to them for light on the Path. ‘They would talk some- 
what like this: 

“You hold certain opinions! Very well! Opinions are 
not worth anything! Have you any ideas? That is the main 
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point in the life of the mind and heart. Ideas that are abso- 
lute facts, and they are born in agony and bred in trials and 
severe tests! Ideas that stand for cosmic facts on which you 
rest and which are a foundation that cannot be shaken?” 
Have you such ideas? Are they Socratic or Christiane 
“Have you a wille Not merely volitions—they are hin- 
drances! Not merely stubbornness—asses have that, too! 
But a wille That is to say; is the bend of your individuality 
in harmony with the cosmic laws? And have you tested that 
will? Have you lived on it? Has it lifted you out of the 
ocean of misery and stamped itself as human dignity on your 
consciousness?” Is that will Socratic or Christiane ‘Have 
you forcefully realized what problems you confronted in your 
last incarnation and how they now in this incarnation present 
themselves? Are you working out any problems or have you 
run away from theme” What is the character of those prob- 
lems? Socratic or Christiane ‘Have you ever shed tears of 
agony or sweat the blood of sorrow over mistakes and sins?” 
Who came to you in your agony? Socrates or Christ? “How 
many nights have you lost sleep by pondering upon the great 
questions of life, such as ‘Who am I’? ‘What will I’?” Do 
you partake of Socrates or Christ. ‘Did ever those in your 
immediate surroundings perceive you distracted and so 
absorbed in thought that they began to fear for your reason? 
If so, did you come out of those overwhelming possessions as 
a renewed man’? Have you ever consciously and deliberately 
set about to transform your nature on some one point in it, and 
come out victoriously’”’ Either Socratic or Christian? “Can 
you say in truth that you are now what you are because you 
consciously and deliberately have made yourself so, or, are 
you merely as you are as a result of circumstances? Have 
you found yourself?” 

Questions of that kind Socrates and Jesus must have asked 
their followers, and, those who could answer satisfactorily 
became disciples. 

The answers you give yourself to such questions will tell 
you if you are a disciple or merely a camp follower. 








MYSTICISM AND ITS VOTARIES. 
By Dr. W. WILLIAMS. 


Te existence of Mystics and Mysticism in all ages 


since the appearance of humanity on the plane of 

earth life needs no proof or demonstration, as it is 

universally admitted and acknowledged by philo- 
sophical students whose researches and investigations into the 
history of Religion and the great influence that Mysticism 
has exerted and wielded in the ethical and spiritual develop- 
ment of mankind clearly show the evidence of the operation 
of a divine principle in each individual human soul, that has 
been and still is engaged in manifesting itself in the evolution 
of higher forms and grades of civilization, of loftier and 
truer thoughts and ideas of himself and man’s ultimate des- 
tiny, that is, union with the Divine, the world’s desire through- 
out all ages. 

The history of human progression is a confirmation of 
this important fact which has been symbolized in myths and 
geometrical and other forms of expression, the meaning of 
which, though now greatly dim and obscure to the many, is 
however understood and appreciated by those enlightened 
souls who, divesting themselves of the conventional systems 
and dogmas of religion and creeds of theology, and daring to 
go forth to the exploration of the vast and extensive domain 
of the unknown and unseen, have, Columbus-like, discovered 
a spacious and boundless continent teeming with life and 
beauty lying beyond the boundary of ordinary human cogni- 
tion and observation, an Eldorado whose existence has been 
unknown and unsuspected, save to those earnest and enterpris- 
ing spiritual navigators and pioneers, the mystics, whose nar- 
ratives and relations of their experiences and the accounts of 
what they have witnessed and learned have in many instances 
been reprobated and ridiculed as the fatuous illusions and 
visions of belated and self-deceived enthusiasts. This errone- 
ous judgment on mystics and mysticism in general, resulting 
from the universal ignorance concerning the continuity of 
life and the existence of succeeding and ascending planes of 
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existence, and being in intimate relationship with our own 
terrestrial world and sphere, excite no feeling of surprise or 
of prejudice in the mind of the student of mysticism, who has 
learned from his reflections and contemplations of the past 
history of mankind that the vox populi is not invariably the 
vox Dei, but rather the expression of ignorance most pro- 
found and superstition, bigoted and gross. Truth is eternal 
and unchangeable, and the knowledge of it progressive. 
From the mistakes, the errors and misjudgments of the past, 
man acquires wisdom that endows him with the power of 
learning and discerning his true position in the universe; that 
he stands between two worlds, the visible and unseen, and sub- 
ject alike to their influences that in their ultimate effects re- 
sult either in retrogression and degradation, or purification, 
in moral and spiritual life. 

From prolonged and enlightened and comprehensive 
study of the secret and hidden forces operating in the hearts 
and minds of all nations throughout the world, and the silent 
and gradual revolution of thought and loftier ideas now be- 
ginning to permeate and ramify through all classes of society, 
we may discern the near advent of great and fundamental 
changes in the general status and conditions of national life and 
of humanity. Though the cycle of mercury has already closed, 
distinguished as it proved itself by the rapid and wondrous 
advance in all departments of literature, art, philosophy and 
science, and that of mars has now dawned, which in its course 
will doubtless give rise and spread to militarism eventuat- 
ing in wars and the slaughter of myriads of human beings, yet 
at its close it will be found that “Right not Might” will prove 
victorious over the forces of evil and injustice, despite kaisers, 
czars, emperors and monarchs. They ignore the good law 
and are recreant to the teachings and principles inculcated by 
the great founder of Christianity—whom they all profess to 
reverence, serve and worship as their lord and master. They 
may vainly and foolishly imagine that the Deity is on the 
side of big battalions or on board of huge dreadnaughts and 
invincibles, forgetting also that the world is not their world, 
that it, with all things therein, belongeth to the Divine, who 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither is wor- 
shipped with men’s hands—-as though he needed anything. He 
giveth to all life and breath and all things and hath made of 
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one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth, 
that they should seek after the Divine if haply they might 
feel after and find him, though he be not far from everyone 
of us; for in him we live and move and have our being, and 
therefore in very truth are we his offspring, and he it is that 
hath made us. This great cardinal truth it is that 1s secretly 
and silently leavening humanity and will become generally 
accepted and usher in a new era of true brotherhood. Then 
will the kingdom of heaven be no longer regarded as exist- 
ing in some distant region of the universe but will be found 
in the recess of every human soul, latent in the heart of every 
individual, waiting only for recognition of its bright epi- 
phany to distinguish us as true offspring of Divine origin, 
children of light, born not of blood nor the will of the flesh 
nor of the will of man, but of God. 

In the world of thought and literature, the law of cyclic 
changes operates as well as in the physical, and, in the words 
of The Preacher: “The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be.” And so will it come to pass when selfishness withers 
and ignorance dwindles and diminishes in power and influ- 
ence over the popular mind, giving place to clearer ideas and 
earnest longings and desires for the acquisition of knowledge 
respecting the Higher Self and the science of spiritual life. 
Then will the names and writings of the despised and rejected 
mystics of the past be called forth out of the oblivion in which, 
as in a tomb, they have lain neglected and so long forgotten. 
Then will search be made after their works, in which will 
be found gems of truth most clear and beautiful, as also stores 
of information most interesting to earth’s pilgrims who, as 
emigrants preparing to go to some foreign land, will be glad 
during their passage through earth life to acquaint themselves 
with the states and conditions prevailing in the silent and 
unknown land, whither they are wending their ofttimes rough 
and rugged way. 





























THE BRAIN AND SUBCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


HAT of the brain, its scientific history and its speci- 
fic functions? We are really in a microcosm here, 


a little world. The “visions of the head,” as the 

Hebrew prophet termed them, are creations so in- 
numerable, so various and wonderful, as to warrant the con- 
viction that only a divinity could originate them and give them 
form. ‘Thought is an infinite capacity of knowing and pos- 
sessing in a universe that only gods can occupy. The organism 
by which it is performed is more than any other in the econ- 
omy, because of its relations and functions. It is the last part 
of the nervous structure formed. ‘This indicates its distinct 
contrast from the solar or semilunar ganglion, which is the 
first. It long remains pulpy and incomplete; and, even when 
the infant is born, it is very imperfect. 

At the beginning of evolution, three cells or vesicles are 
formed, the posterior of which develops into the medulla ob- 
longata and cerebellum, the middle one into the corpora quad- 
rigemina, and the anterior one into the optic thalami and 
corpora striata beneath and the hemispheres of the brain 
above. ‘These hemispheres are first joined by the rudimentary 
fornix in front and the corpus fimbriatum and hippocampus 
major behind. As they increase in size, they grow backward, 
so as to overlap the optic thalami, the corpora quadrigemina 
and the cerebellum. The great transverse commissure, the 
corpus collosum, appears about the end of the third month of 
foetal life. About a month later the indistinct trace of con- 
volutions is perceptible. Not till about the end of the seventh 
month do they enter upon the course of rapid development. 

In the order of evolution, from lower to higher, we find 
in the amphioxus a spinal cord, medulla oblongata, and the 
representative structures of sensory ganglia. In fishes, there 
are four ganglia or pairs of ganglia, which represent the cere- 
bellum, corpora quadrigemina, cerebrum and olfactive gan- 
glia. Thus in them sight, smell and codrdination of motion 
are provided. In reptiles the order is the same, but the 
hemispheres of the brain are larger. In birds, the hemis- 
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pheres cover the olfactive ganglia in front and the optic be- 
hind; just about the same as they do in a foetus of the third 
month. The marsupials of Australia exhibit about a similar 
development. In these cases, however, only the frontal lobe 
has been developed. During the fourth and fifth months of 
gestation, the middle lobes of the brain are developed from 
the posterior side of the frontal lobes, in an upward and back- 
ward direction, and at a later period the posterior lobes are 
produced from the posterior side of these. Only the higher 
Carnivora and the quadrumena attain this distinction. 

As both the cerebrum and cerebellum proceed and are 
ulterior outgrowths of the spinal cord, that cord being able 
to perform its own functions independent of them, it is most 
natural and convenient to consider their structures as arising 
out from its structure, and their functions as relating to its 
functions. 

We have accordingly treated the cerebellum as being 
chiefly a continuation and development of the restiform 
bodies, with the addition of the arciform fibers from the an- 
terior pyramids. They extend from the medulla to the corpus 
dentatum or ganglion at the core of the cerebellum. 

The cerebrum is in an analogous manner the continuation 
of the anterior and posterior pyramids of the medulla, the 
crura proceeding from these bodies and receiving fibers from 
the olivary bodies. The nerves of the head and face, as well 
as the pneumogastric and spinal-accessory nerves, are given 
off from the crura, as has been stated. The two crura extend 
from the medulla, one strand of them proceeding to the cor- 
pora striata and the other to the optic thalami. Still beyond 
these ganglia we come to the brain itself. With this structure 
we now propose to deal, trying to set forth intelligibly what 
is known, and to suggest what may be the functions of the 
parts that are less understood. 

It is well to remark that the structure of the brain is far 
better understood than its functions. This is partly due to 
the fact that physiology is a younger science than anatomy, 
and partly to the abstruser reason that the mind acting through 
the brain has been the occasion of a great variety of opinions 
in regard to the office of the corporeal structure and its rela- 
tions to the spiritual entity of which it is the medium. We 
shall have reason and opportunity to notice some of these 
opinions. 
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Dr. Carpenter has worked hard to indicate to us the rela- 
tive functions of the nervous structure of the cerebro-spinal 
axis; that the ganglia at the base of the brain constitute the 
true sensorium and an isolated apparatus to which are super- 
added the cerebral hemispheres. These he regards as essen- 
tially distinct—a position which appears to be fully sustained 
by the fact that the ganglia of the sensorium, though in a man- 
ner continuous with the gray matter of the spinal cord, have 
no communication except by the white fibers or nerve tubes 
with the ganglionic matter of the brain. 

Any impression received upon the optic thalamus, 
whether coming through the sensory ganglia or in some other 
manner, is transmitted by the fibers which connect it with 
the convolutions to the hemispheres; and, in return, the influ- 
ence which is to produce motion descends along the fibers from 
the convolutions to the corpora striata and so onward. 

Dr. Draper expresses it concisely in his way of represent- 
ing the nervous structure as a kind of machinery. The spinal 
cord alone, he says, is a longitudinal series of automatic arcs: 
on the addition of the thalamus and striatum it becomes a 
compound registering arc, the cerebral hemispheres, finally 
annexed to it, constituting an influential arc. 

In plainer English: with the spinal cord alone, we may 
continue to exist and perform all spontaneous or instinctive 
acts. The amphioxus does this. With the compound ganglia, 
the optic thalami and corpora striata added, we register the 
impressions received; in other words, we enter them for future 
use. The brain being superadded, the impressions are con- 
veyed thither, or at least, speaking more properly, are there 
distinctly recognized as conscious and are reasoned upon and 
decisions made, the result of which is a purpose which the 
efferent waves and corpora striata receive as influence and 
transmit to the motor or muscular system. 

Dr. Draper suggests accordingly this curious metaphysic. 
“In a simple arc an impression is at once connected into mo- 
tion and leaves behind it no traces; its expenditure is instan- 
taneous and complete. Ina registering arc, a part of the im- 
pression is stored up or remains—nay, even the whole of it 
may be so received and retained. It is not to be overlooked 
that as soon as this effect occurs the evidences of sensation arise; 
and, since sensation necessarily implies the existence of ideas, 
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ideas themselves are doubtless dependent on this partial reten- | 


tion or registry of impressions.” 

This expression will excuse a moment of diversion. We 
may not suppose that the sensation creates ideas. It implies 
that they exist, Professor Draper continuously remarks. If 
they exist, it must be that they exist prior to the sensation, in 
some latent or dormant condition, and that the sensation serves 
to arouse them and bring them out into our conscious every- 
day life. I cannot, therefore, accept the learned Professor's 
inference that ideas are dependent on this partial retention or 
registry of impressions. They are only dependent in this way 
for an agency to bring them out, but not for existence. 

It is agreed by physiologists that the cerebral hemispheres 
constitute the instrument by which the mind exerts its influ- 
ences on the body. Any serious injury inflicted upon them 
is attended with a total loss of intellectual power; any mal- 
formation or lesion by disease is attended by a deterioration 
below the common mental standard; any unusual development 
is accompanied by correspondingly increased powers of in- 
tellection—and this not only as regards animals of different 
persons when connected with one another. It is the rule and 
probably the law that those who distinguish themselves for 
mental attainments or intellectual vigor are marked by the 
unusual development of the hemispheres of the brain. While, 
however, declaring this, let us be carefully understood that 
we consider the brain as being substantially an instrument and 
not a producing cause of mind. The imperfections in it may 
produce inferiority, but that inferiority is in the manifesta- 
tion of mental faculties, not in the intellectual principle itself. 
The mode of action being by an instrument, the action becomes 
imperfect if that instrument is or becomes imperfect. It is 
like a workman who may be thoroughly expert at his work, 
but, having his tools broken, out of order, or the like, he turns 
off unsatisfactory work. The fault is not with the man but 
with the tools. It is not necessary to say that the tools do not 
make the artisan; that he is skilful or unskilful, as the tools are 
in good or bad condition. Nor would we trust a known burg- 
lar, though his were the best of tools. We may be as rational, 
as candid and as philosophical in treating of the mind and 
brain. With a good brain the mind will operate satisfactorily, 
but it withdraws from a diseased brain and does not fully 
occupy an imperfect brain. Much of our mind is not in our 
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brain at all, except potentially. It is in the great world of in- 
tellect about and beyond us. 

The chief functions of the brain and other structures have 
been reviewed: In turn we have examined the spinal cord, 
the medulla oblongata, the sensorium and cerebellum, com- 
pound ganglia and cerebrum. ‘Till we arrive at the latter or- 
gan, all action appears to be automatic. When the higher 
nervous Organism in any animal is injured, the other is dis- 
turbed, though it has not been touched, when an animal hav- 
ing only the lower nervous structure would have full power. 
The functions of the medulla are purely automatic or mechan- 
ical, having no dependence on volition, intelligence or any 
other of the higher mental processes. ‘The sensorium, includ- 
ing the pons varolii, appears to be in close relation to the af- 
fections and emotions, as fear, terror, pleasure. Laughing and 
crying and other acts which are not dictated by volition or 
reflection come within the same field. A frog with the brain 
removed, but these parts still intact, will croak and exhibit 
sensations of pain and pleasure. ‘The cerebellum is the organ 
of equilibration and coordination of motion, and its removal 
gives an animal the appearance of being drunk. Perhaps its 
anaesthesia from alcohol will occasionally cause human beings 
to exhibit a similar appearance. 

The central ganglia, as Solly calls them, the registering 
arc of Draper, have the power to render various movements 
which were first set agoing by consciousness and volition, prac- 
tically mechanical and automatic. What we have learned 
to do, by conscious effort, we now perform with little or no 
consciousness. We walk, we keep our bodies in movement 
or position, not thinking what we do. Somnambulism may 
be performed in such conditions. We awake at usual hours, 
however short a time we may have been asleep. We are re- 
minded of the usual dinner hour, not so much by appetite as 
by habit. This habit, Pythagoras tells us, is a second nature, 
another birth of us. A man much in the habit of writing has 
little or no idea of the letters as his pen goes over the paper. 
[t is unconscious or nearly so; else he would drop his ideas in 
fatigue, write little and that not very heavily freighted with 
thinking. A person will read aloud and not be aware of 
what he is reading. Clergymen often read prayers and intone 
them with great acceptableness, when their thoughts are else- 
where, even at the ends of the earth. Musicians will perform 
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pieces exquisitely but think of something else. A man familiar 
with the city will thread its mazes with great accuracy, when 
the unpractised countryman will stumble, be run against, and 
find himself awry in innumerable ways. 

We have now another enquiry to make in relation to the 
various operations and phenomena entitled by several authors: 
Unconscious Cerebration. Whether we have not just been de- 
scribing it is to be considered. Miss Francis Power Cobbe of 
England seems to have accepted the term and its various defini- 
tions without question. I remember a paper of hers which 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine in 1870, which gave a 
very graceful illustration of the matter. 1 will quote some 
extracts: 

‘It is an everyday occurrence to most of us to forget a 
particular word, or a line of poetry, and to remember it some 
hours later when we have ceased consciously to seek for it. We 
try, perhaps anxiously, at first to recover it, well aware that it 
lies somewhere hidden in our memory, but unable to seize it. 
As the saying is, we ‘ransack our brains for it,’ but, failing 
to find it, we at last turn our attention to other matters. By 
and by, when, so far as consciousness goes, our whole minds 
are absorbed in a different topic, we exclaim: ‘Eureka!’ The 
word or verse is so and so.’ So familiar is this phenomena 
that we are accustomed in similar straits to say: ‘Never mind; 
I shall think of the missing word by and by, when I am attend- 
ing to something else’; and we deliberately turn away, not in- 
tending finally to abandon the pursuit but precisely as if we 
were possessed of an obedient secretary or librarian, whom we 
could order to hunt up a missing document, or turn out a 
word in a dictionary, while we amuse ourselves with something 
else. The more this very common phenomenon is studied the 
more I think the observer of his own mental processes will be 
obliged to concede that, so far as his own conscious self 1s 
concerned, the research is made absolutely without him. He 
has neither pain nor pleasure, nor sense of labor in the task, 
any more than if it were performed by somebody else; and 
his conscious self is all the time suffering, enjoying, or labor- 
ing on totally different grounds. 

“Another and more important phase of unconscious cere- 
bration is that wherein we find our mental work of any kind 
(a calculation, an essay, a tale, a composition of music, paint- 
ing or sculpture) arrange itself in order during an interval of 
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sleep or wakefulness, during which we had not consciously 
thought of it at all. Probably no one has ever written on a 
subject a little complicated, or otherwise endeavored to think 
out a mater any way obscure, without perceiving next day 
that the thing has somehow taken a new form in his mind since 
he laid down his pen or his pencil after his first effort. It is 
as if a ‘Fairy Order’ had come in the night and unravelled 
the tangled skeins of thought and laid them all neatly out upon 
his table. I have said that this work is done for us either 
asleep or awake; but it seems to be accomplished most perfect- 
ly in the former state, when our unconsciousness of it is most 
complete. I am not now referring to the facts of somnambu- 
lism but of the regular ‘setting to rights’ which happens nor- 
mally to the healthiest brains, and with as much regularity as 
the chairs and tables are put in their places before the family 
comes down to breakfast. 

“The laws which govern dreams are still half explained, 
but the most obvious of them singularly illustrate the nature 
of the processes of the unconscious brain work which causes 
them. Much of the labor of our minds, conscious and uncon- 
scious, consists in transmuting sentiments into ideas. It is 
not in this little essay that the subject can be developed in its 
various branches: the ordinary passions of life, the religious 
and moral sentiments and, lastly, insanity, wherein the false 
sentiment usually creates the intellectual delusion. Our con- 
scious brains are forever at work of the kind ‘giving to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.’ Our unconscious 
brains, accordingly, after their wont, proceed on the same track 
during sleep. Our sentiments of love, hate, fear, anxiety, are 
each one of them the fertile source of whole series of illus- 
trative dreams. Our bodily sensations of heat, cold, hunger 
and suffocation supply another series, often full of the quaint- 
est suggestions. 

“Again, the small share occupied by the moral law in 
the dream-world is a significant fact. So far as I have been 
able to learn, it is the rarest thing possible for any check of 
conscience to be felt in a dream, even by persons whose wak- 
ing hours are profoundly imbued with moral feeling. We 
commit in dreams acts for which we should weep tears of 
blood were they real, and yet never feel the slightest remorse. 
On the most trifling provocation we cram an offending urchin 
into a lion’s cage (if we happen to have recently visited the 
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Zoological Gardens), or we set fire to a house merely to warm 
ourselves with the blaze, and all the time feel no pang of 
compunction. The familiar check of waking hours: ‘I must 
not do it, because it would be unjust or unkind,’ never seems 
to arrest us in the satisfaction of any whim which may blow 
about our wayward fancies in sleep. Nay, I think that, if ever 
we do feel a sentiment like repentance in dreams, it is not the 
legitimate sequel to the crime we have previously imagined, 
but a wave of feeling rolled on from the real sentiment, ex- 
perienced in former hours of consciousness. Our dream-selves, 
like the Undines of German Folk-lore, have no soul, no re- 
sponsibility and no hereafter. 

“But, if moral repentance rarely or never follows the 
imaginary transgressions of dreams, another sense, the Saxon 
sense of dissatisfaction in unfinished work, is not only often 
present, but sometimes extremely harassing. The late emi- 
nent physician, Professor John Thomson of Edinburgh, quit- 
ted his father’s cottage in early manhood, leaving half woven 
a web of cloth on which he had been engaged as a weaver’s 
apprentice. Half a century afterward the then wealthy and 
celebrated gentleman found his slumbers disturbed by the 
apparition of his old loom and the sense of the imperative duty 
of finishing the never-completed web. 

“From sounds to sight the transition is obvious. An ap- 
parition is to the optical sense what such a voice as we have 
spoken of above is to the hearing. At a certain point of in- 
tensity the latent idea in the unsconscious brain reveals itself 
and produces an impression on the sensory, sometimes affecting 
one sense, sometimes another, sometimes perhaps two senses 
at a time.” 

Miss Cobbe gives several examples which we have not 
time now to consider. I will remark that to dismiss them un- 
der the designation which is given appears to me to be a super- 
ficial, timorous method of dodging the issue. —To some degree, 
the theory of Professor Draper which we have given, that the 
compound ganglia, the optic thalami and corpora striata re- 
ceive and retain all impressions made by the senses, will ex- 
plain the matter. But will Miss Cobbe call this organ an 
unconscious brain? Or does she mean something else? 

“Tt will be observed,” she remarks, “‘that all the phenom- 
ena of unconscious cerebration now indicated belong to differ- 
ent orders as related to the conscious self. In one order, that 
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of delirium, somnambulism and anaesthesia, the conscious self 
has no appreciable concern whatever. The action of the brain 
has not been originated or controlled by the will; there is no 
sense of it either painful or pleasurable while it proceeds, and 
no memory of it when it is over. 

“In the second order, that of rediscovered words, and 
waking at a given hour, the conscious self has so far a concern 
that it originally set the task to the brain. This done, it re- 
mains in entire ignorance of how the brain performs it, nor 
does memory afterward retain the faintest trace of the labors, 
however arduous, of world-seeking and time-marking. 

“Lastly, in the third class, that of natural dreams, the 
share of the conscious self is the reverse of that which it takes 
in the case of word-seeking and time-marking. In dreams we 
do not and cannot with our utmost effort direct our uncon- 
scious brains into the trains of thought and fancy wherein we 
desire them to go. Obedient as they are in the former case, 
where work was to be done, here, in the land of fancy, they 
seem to mock our futile attempts to guide them. Nevertheless, 
strange to say, the conscious self—which knew nothing of 
what was going on while its leg was being amputated under 
chloroform, and nothing of what its brain was doing, while 
finding out what o’clock it was with shut eyes in the dark— 
is here cognizant of all the proceedings and able in a great 
measure to recall them afterward. We receive intense pain or 
pleasure from our dreams, though we have actually less to 
do in concocting them than in dozens of mental processes 
which go on wholly unperceived in our brains. 

“Thus,” she concludes, “it would seem that neither mem- 
ory nor volition have any constant relation to unconscious cere- 
bration. We sometimes remember and sometimes forget its 
action; and sometimes it fulfills our wishes and sometimes 
wholly disregards them. The one constant fact is that,while 
the actions are being performed, the conscious self is either 
wholly uncognizant of them, or unable to control them. It is 
either in a state of high activity about other and irrelevant 
matters, or it is entirely passive. In every case, the line be- 
tween the conscious self and the unconsciously working brain 
is clearly defined.” 

What Miss Cobbe means by the conscious self appears of 
itself plain enough. It is an entity that is not brain, but pos- 
sesses the brain and all the organism of the body. She says: 
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‘It sets a task to the brain and remains in entire ignorance 
how it performed it. It knew nothing of what was going on 
while its leg was being amputated under chloroform, and 
nothing of what its brain was doing while finding out what 
o'clock it was with shut eyes in the dark. In every case the 
line between the conscious self and the unconsciously waking 
hour is closely defined.” 

My one doubt is in regard to the propriety of denominat- 
ing many of these acts cerebration at all. Dr. William B. 
Carpenter is the author who formulated them and gave them 
this peculiar name. He sets forth the phenomena very much 
as Miss Cobbe has done and asserts that the brain has an auto- 
matic power of itsown. “Having been shaped, so to speak, in 
accordance with our ordinary processes of mental activity, 
having grown to the kind of work that we are accustomed to 
set it to execute, it can go on,” he declares, “and work for it- 
self.” 

This might explain much that we call habit; but it does 
not. If we imitate any former action, we are very likely to 
fall into an analogous train of thought and even of sensation. 
But, if we imitate the actions and manners of some other per- 
son, there will be a tendency incited to think as he does and 
even to be inspired by his motives. Machiavelli, the Italian 
statesman, practised on this idea in the conviction that he 
wormed out the secrets of others. Prince von Bismarck, it was 
said, kept in his private cabinet the pictures of Lord Beacons- 
field, King Umberto of Italy and, I think, the Russian min- 
ister Gotschakoff. It is not impossible that he, too, was prac- 
tising a little “black magic.” 

While, therefore, the mind, the conscious self, may estab- 
lish habits, may shape the brain and cause it to grow to pecu- 
liar forms of thought and activity, there is a possibility of 
such apparently spontaneous thought which was not from a 
habit of the brain. It is the mind itself that operates thus 
unconsciously. It is more or less in communication with other 
minds from which it has been individualized away by its re- 
lations to this world. It receives impressions from beyond it- 
self, recognizing them perhaps as only its own thought. “We 
do things awake and asleep which surprise us,” says Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. ‘Perhaps we have co-tenants in this brain 
we live in.” He declares again: “We all have a double who 
is wiser and better than we are and who puts thoughts into 
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our heads and words into our mouths.” It is by this double, by 
intent of this potency, that we are human beings and not 
brutes; that, while they live in time, we are in eternity. 

With cerebration there is consciousness. The registering 
ganglion, which we have indicated as capable of setting auto- 
matic activities in operation, very likely does much of the un- 
conscious work which has been laid to the account of the 
brain itself. It is evidently the organism for habits. When 
the mind has elaborated a purpose or a conviction, it is im- 
pressed upon this structure, mirrored there, and ready to be 
ultimated into act in due time without necessarily a new man- 
date from the superior power, the conscious self. 

Again, all consciousness is not on the same plane. The 
common consciousness is closely identified with sensation and, 
of course, operated by cerebration. But there is a higher con- 
sciousness, the consciousness of absolute being, which, as Her- 
bert Spencer eloquently declares, cannot be suppressed ex- 
cept by the suppression of consciousness itself. To deny it is 
to proclaim an ignorance which would be really bestiality. It 
is the source and basis of our conscious selfhood. 

I hesitate, therefore, to accept Dr. Carpenter’s hypo- 
thesis. I believe the brain to be the minister of the mind, and 
the compound ganglia, with perhaps the cerebellum, to be 
the instrument of impressed and habitual activities. But 
where the action transcends these and is an operation of intel- 
lectual processes, not cognized by sensibility, I believe that 
it is wrought by an agency which is beyond cerebration, but 
still within the actual scope of the mind itself. 
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CONTAINING THE DOCTRINES OF KABBALAH, TOGETHER WITH 
THE DISCOURSES AND ‘TEACHINGS OF ITS AUTHOR, THE 
GREAT KABBALIST, RABBI SIMEON BEN JOCHAI, AND 
Now FOR THE FIRST TIME WHOLLY TRANSLATED 
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EXPOSITORY REMARKS. 


“WHAT Two RABBIS LEARNED FROM A YOUTH.” 


travelling from Cappadocia to Hyda and who had ex- 

pressed surprise at his journeying alone and without any 

companion with whom to converse, contrary to the usual 
custom: “IJ am accompanied by a youth whom I expect to 
join me presently.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “I am still more astonished to find you 
travelling with a youth who must be wholly unable to converse 
with you on matters relating to the secret doctrine. ‘To do s0, 
as you are aware is not discreet nor prudent.” 

“What thou sayest is quite true, replied Rabbi Hezekiah.” 
At that moment the youth joined them . 

Said Rabbi Jose: “Where residest thou, my child? 

He replied, at hyda. This learned man informed me he 
was traveling thither and it afforded me great pleasure to ac- 
company him thither. 

Then Rabbi Jose asked the question: Hast thou any 
knowledge of the secret doctrine and its teachings?” 

“What I know, replied the youth, I have learned from my 
father, who taught me the meaning of sacrifices, and I have 
often listened attentively to lessons he gave to my brother. 

Then said Rabbi Jose: “Impart to us what thou hast heard 
and the knowledge thou hast acquired.” 

The youth spoke and said: “It is written, ‘and Noah built 
an altar unto the Lord, and took of every clean beast and of 
every clean fowl and offered them a burnt offering on the al- 
tar (Gen. VIII. 20). The altar here mentioned was that on 
which Adam himself had formerly sacrificed. But why of- 
fered he a burnt offering instead of a sacrifice? Because it is 
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that a burnt offering is offered only as expiation of sins com- 
mitted in thought. This was the case with Noah, for he had 
said within himself, the Holy One having executed judgment 
on the world and exterminated all mankind, saving myself, 
from off the earth, | fear he has forgotten me, so that I shall 
perish with no hope of reward in the world to come. In imag- 
ining this, Noah sinned and therefore in expiation, as soon as 
he came forth out of the ark, he built an altar and offered a 
burnt offering unto the Lord. Why did he build it when that 
whereon Adam had sacrificed yet existed? The reply is that by 
the action of the deluge everything had been destroyed or over- 
thrown, it was necessary for Noah to rerear it again. It is stated 
he offered burnt offerings (oloth), which word though in the 
singular is pronounced in the plural; the mystical reason of 
which is this. It is written, “The burnt offering or sacrifice is a 
woman, a female (asheh), a sweet savour unto the Lord’ (Lev. 
I. 17). Now an animal offered as a burnt offering must always 
be a male, as it is written, ‘Let him offer male without blemish’ 
(Lev. I. 17), and also, ‘He shall bring a male without blemish.’ 
Wherefore does scripture state, the burnt offering is a female 
(asheh) which literally designates offerings to be consumed by 
fire which if this was the true meaning, the word should have 
been written ash without the final H. The fact is, a burnt of- 
fering has for its object the union of the male with the female 
principle, between which there should never be any separation, 
and though the word asheh is translated ‘consumed’ yet, ac- 
cording to tradition, it has a mystical meaning not generally 
known. It was necessary for Noah to offer up a burnt offering 
as he represented the male principle which the Holy One 
joined and united with the ark, a symbol of the female. The 
offering Noah made was therefore a symbol of this union of 
these two principles, and this is the reason why the burnt offer- 
ing (olah) is called asheh (female). Scripture further states, 
‘And the Lord smelled a sweet sevour,’ and Asheh is also called 
so. Respecting this ‘asheh’ we have been taught that the smoke 
and flame are so united and conjoined that the one is never 
without the other; as it is written, ‘and Mount Sinai was alto- 
gether on a smoke because the Lord descended upon it in fire’ 
(Ex. XIX. 18). Observe that fire, being an element of rare 
subtlety, is in itself invisible like heat to the naked eye and con- 
tinues so until, its vibrations becoming increased and intensi- 
fied, it comes forth from the body or substance in which it lies 
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concealed and then manifests itself. When this occurs, its ex- 
istence is only detected and recognized by smoke proceeding 
from the body in which it lies latent, as breath exhaled from 
the nostrils is indicative of the fire latent in the body; and so 
scripture states, “They shall put incense in thy nostrils’ ( Deuter 
XXXIITI. 10), because fire returns to its place of origin and 
the nostrils sensing its odour give rise to thoughts, feelings and 
desires, becoming, as it is written, ‘A sweet savour, ‘nihoah,’ a 
something that allays wrath, calms anger and restores peace: 
and when the fire and smoke are unified, joy becomes universal, 
the fire appears with greater brillancy, and God smells a 
‘sweet savour’ as though he breathed in and absorbed all into 
himself. 

As the youth ceased speaking, Rabbi Jose embraced him 
and said: “What a treasury of knowledge thou possessest, 
and we knew it not. We will return and go with you further.” 
And so they journeyed together. 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: ‘May the Schekina go with us, 
for we have enjoyed the privilege of acquiring knowledge of 
mysteries, of which we were wholly ignorant.” ‘Taking then 
the youth by the hand they entreated him to recite verses and 
texts of scripture, the interpretation of which he had learned 
from his father. 

Yielding to their request the youth said: ‘It is written, 
‘He shall kiss me with the kisses of his mouth’ (Cant. I. 2). 
These words refer to the heavenly desire that cometh not from 
the fire of the nostrils but from the mouth, for when the lips 
meet and touch, love is engendered and felt as a fire enlighten- 
ing the face, whilst the eyes become suffused with joy and 
delight; and, therefore, it is further added, ‘for thy love is 
better than wine,’ meaning the wine which makes the heart 
pulsate with joy and the features glow with delight and the 
eyes of those who drink thereof to glisten with rapture, alto- 
gether different from the intoxicant that excites quarrels, sours 
the visage, making it appear dull and heavy. The wine spoken 
ot in this verse is good. It brightens the countenance, brings 
a mystic light into the eyes, excites love and desire and fills 
the hearts of all who drink it with feelings of inexpressible 
joy and ecstasy and is symbolized by the libations of the 
words, ‘thy love is better than wine.’ For, according to the 
aphorism, ‘As above, so below,’ there is a joint conformity be- 
tween the two worlds, when desire is excited in the one, so 18 
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itin the other. They may be compared to two lighted candles, 
when that above is extinguished, the flame of that below 
mounting up in the smoke of the burnt offering enkindles it 
again. 

: Said Rabbi Hezekiah: “It is truly so, for the two worlds 
are blended and dependent the one on the other, and it was 
owing to the disharmony between them when the temple at 
Jerusalem was destroyed that blessings from heaven have not 
descended and prevailed throughout the world.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “Because the source of all blessings 
is dried up, maledictions and afflictions are so widely rampant 
and Israel no longer dwells on the earth discharging duties 
necessary to keep the candles burning and so obtain and enjoy 
those heavenly benedictions, from the lack of which the earth 
no longer exists in her primal and normal state of peace and 
happiness.” 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: “It is written, ‘And the Lord 
said in his heart, | will not again curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake’ (Gen. VIII. 21). What do these words 
mean?” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “I have heard Rabbi Simeon say, 
‘When fire from heaven is intense and comes into contact with 
matter, it produces a thick smoke that is exceedingly harmful 
to the world; and the more its heat falls on mankind the more 
injurious it is to them, on account of the smoke sent forth by 
which they are suffocated and destroyed. But, when it is 
moderate and not in excess, it is no longer a destructive agent.’ 
The meaning of the words lo asiph (wili not again) is, ‘I will 
not augment the heat that I send unto the world below and 
which on coming into contact with the matter of the earth 
gives rise to smoke that is deleterious and destructive to life.’ ” 

The youth again spoke and said: “I have heard that 
when God said unto Adam, ‘Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake,’ the evil spirit then obtained power to rule over the 
earth and also to destroy and afflict mankind dwelling thereon. 
But from the day that Noah offered a burnt offering and the 
Holy One smelled ‘a sweet savour,’ the earth became endowed 
with the power of freeing itself from the yoke of the serpent 
and of purifying itself from the infection with which it was 
tainted; and for this reason it is that Israelites offer burnt 
offerings to the Holy One, in order to enlighten the face of 
the earth.” 
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Said Rabbi Hezekiah: “That is true, but the earth did 
not become wholly purified until the Israelites arrived and 
stood at the foot of Mount Sinai.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “The Holy One diminished the light 
of the moon and gave the serpent power to rule over the earth 
because of the sin of Adam, through which all creatures on 
it became cursed and remained so, up to the sacrifice offered 
by Noah. The moon, however, still retains its horned limbs, 
except when sacrifices were offered up, and Israel became an 
inhabitant of the earth.” 

Said Rabbi Jose to the youth: ‘What is your name?” 

He replied: “Abba (father).” 

‘May you,” said Rabbi Jose, “become a father in every- 
thing—in wisdom as in years—and may it be said of thee, 
‘Thy father and thy mother shall be glad, and she that bare 
thee shall rejoice’ (Prov. XXIII. 25). 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: “The Holy One is arranging 
and planning to drive the death angel out of the world, for 
it is written, ‘And I will cause the unclean spirit to pass out 
of the world,’ (Zach. XIII. 2) ‘and death also shall be swal- 
lowed up forever, and the Lord God shall wipe away tears 
from all eyes and take away from the earth the shame of his 
people, for the Lord hath spoken it.’ The day will surely 
dawn when the Holy One will cause the moon to shine as the 
sun and, though at present bedimmed by the serpent and shorn 
of its radiancy, it shall regain its former light, as saith the 
scripture, ‘And the light of the moon shall be like that of the 
sun, and the light of the sun sevenfold as the light of seven 
days’ (Is. XXX. 26). That is, as the light which the Holy 
One hid at the conclusion of the seven days of creation for 
the enjoyment of the righteous.” 

“And God blessed Noah and his sons and said, be fruit- 
ful and multiply and replenish the earth. 
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